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EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 


Capital, paid up; - - - $600,000, 

Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 

6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 

6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 60 percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 5 YEARS. 
Capital and Surplus (First mo. 9, 1889), $367,297. 
NEGOTIATE 


"7 % Rett. Estate Debenture Bonds, 


IN AMOUNTS OF $100 TO $1000. 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

"7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


All interest payable in New York. Coupons will 


be cashed by your Bankers, or at our office. Give 
us a call. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’l Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
PATENT S vist brrev, Patent 


Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 
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ALEX. HAMILTON 


6, 64 & 7% Guaranteed Western 
Farm and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown 
Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 


MOSES E.WORTHEN, ~- - Manhattan Print Works, N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Jno. M. Sharpless & Co., —P 
PETER REID -- Dundes Dye Works, Passaic, N. 

- + Tefft, Weller & Co., N. 


°. W. +2. ee «Ss 668 150 Broadway, N.Y. 
W.F.R. MILLS,- - - - - + +++ - = Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, ~ - - + + = Baehe Print Works, N. Y. 
WM. Cc. BROWNING, - —— ming & Co., N. Y., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, + + Mackint Green & Co., N.Y. 


JOHN M. THAYER, 


os a a area Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 


Whitman & Phelps, N. Y, 
School, County and other Municipal Bonds and 
Debentures forsale. Also National Bank Stocks. 





>Friends’ Glothing a Specialty< 
Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own goods 


can depend on having them made up in the la’ 
style, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


TT. TRAHGHRE, 
«+1 TAILOR 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 





JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


<= Guus 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
6; 64 & 74 Guaranteed Western Mortgages for sale. 
AGENTS: 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. ForsyTHE, Room 332, Drexel Building, Philad’a. 
A There are over 100 miles of rail- 
road in each county we loan in, 


s0 that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 





FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 





1831 THECULTIVATOR 419890 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


DEVOTED TO 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit -Crowing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


While it also includes all minor departments of Ru- 
ral interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, 
Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary 
Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside 
ing, Domestic Economy, and asummary of the 
News of the Week. Its MARKET REPORTS are un- 
usually complete, and much attention is paid to the 
Prospects of the Crops, as throwiog hght up»n one 
of the most important of all questions—W hen to 
Buy and When to Sell. It is liberally Illustrated, 
and by RECENT ENLARGEMENT, contains more 
reading matter than ever before. The Subscription 
rice is $2.50 per year, but we offer a SPECIAL 
EDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR i890. 
Two Subscriptions, in one remittance....$4.00 
Six Subscriptions, - “ .... 10.00 
Twelve Subscriptions, “ e .... 18.00 
43-To all New Subscribers for 1890, paying in 
advance now, we will send the paper Weekly, 


from our receipt of the remittance, to January 
ist, 1890, without charge. 


4@ SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in = —- both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, 8: Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS éc. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) ~ 


COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


WANT ED By a lady of refinement, a position 
either as housekeeper, or compan- 
ion toalady. Is a good seamstress, and willing to 


make her-elf generally useful. Best of references. 
Address, FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 
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THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 
> 
ACENTS y E. B, TREAT’S Catalogue of 

Sond fort ~ boo 


new ke, Shots at Sundry 
Targets,by | alma 
or, . ick sales, ihe 
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HAINES, JONES 


& CADBURY CO, 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


Our manufacturing capacity has been greatly increased the past year, 
and we are now prepared to execute all orders promptly and upon very 
short notice. All goods are of the latest and most approved designs, 
Our patented articles are endorsed by all the leading architects. We 


furnisked on application. 


Visit our new show rooms. 


SHOW ROOMS 
1136 RIDGE AVENUE, - 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 
WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Mortgage Securities. 


id. B. 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 


solicit correspondence with persons who are unable to call. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, DEs Moines. 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
=, Yo Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and "7 7 
© Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. | 0 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60.: 


Estimates 


Catalogues gladly furnished those contemplat- 
ing building, or renewing old style fixtures with sanitary appliances 


AND FACTORY, 
- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 





BOSTON! 
FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
rincipal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FoR Boys AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’a.) 
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We have been paying Interest 17 years, along with Matured Princi- x 
pals 14 years, aggregating - - = = = = §$10,394,979.08 & 
During past five years these payments-have amounted to + 6,087,857.76 & 


1,630,772.67 9 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 
Debenture Bonds outstanding, - 2 2© © = + 1,081 50000 
Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - -« «= (« 6,212,926.00 
Besides our Capital and Surplus of - = «= « -« 1,282,799.14 
We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts on 
short time. For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWA ¥, NEW YORK. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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Abridged from the London Times. 

THE CHINESE VICEROY, LI HUNG 
CHANG, AND THE PEACE 5O- 
CIETY. 





The following letter from William Jones, 
late Secretary of the English Peace So- 
ciety, has been received by Sir Joseph W. 
Pease, M. P. 

‘Next to the Emperor, Li Hung 
Chang is the greatest personality in 
China. He is ex-guardian of the Em- 
peror, trusted counsellor of the Dowager 
Empress, whose influence at Court is still 
great, senior of the four Grand Secre- 
taries of State, Viceroy of the Province 
of Chihli, President of the War Depart- 
ment, etc. Li Hung Chang is China’s 
greatest, if not her only statesman. 

« My main object in going to Tientsin 
was to interest this influential ruler in the 
recent progress, in the Western world, of 
the principle of Arbitration asa substi- 
tute for War. 

«Accompanied by her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, T. S. Bullock, Esq., I 
went, by appointment, to the Yamén, or 
official residence of the Viceroy in Tient- 
sin, on July roth, 1889. Etiquette de- 
mands somewhat of state on visits like 
these. Accordingly, each mounted in 
covered chairs supported on the shoulders 
of four coolies, we proceeded briskly for 
two miles, passing through the native 
city, with its (supposed) million of in- 
habitants, to the gate of the Yamén. 
Here our cards were demanded by an of- 
ficial, and, after a few minutes’ interval, 
during which I examined at leisure the 
motley throng of guards and hangers-on, 
also the grotesque figures of iions and 
dragons with’ which the courtyard was de- 
corated, we were ushered within the pre- 
cincts. Passing through several courts, 
we stopped at length in an apartmeut 
furnished in European style. Here a 
chamberlain in a few minutes entered,and 
announced the Viceroy—a tall, dignified 
figure, in full Chinese costume, wearing a 
cone-shaped hat ornamented with a red 
silk tassel. He bowed and shook hands ; 
then, inviting us into an inner-room, 
seated himself in an arm-chair at the head 
of atable, motioning me to his right and 
Mr. Bullock to his left hand. His secre- 
lary, Loh-Fung-Loh, who sat at my right, 

ving been Secretary of Legation in 
England, interpreted admirably. 

“After cigarettes and long-stemmed 
water pipes of tobacco had been passed 
tound, the Viceroy put to me a series of 
questions as to the objects of my present 
tavels. In reply, I informed him that, 
accompanied by my wife, I had travelled 
through the Australasian Colonies, where 

been accorded interviews with sev- 
tal of the Governors and leading states- 
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men of those colonies, and where I had 
addressed many public meetings with the 
view of promoting Peace and Arbitration, 
and that I was now proceeding homeward 
through China, Japan, and the United 
States. 

‘«T added that, in the capacity of Sec- 
retary of the English Peace Society, I 
had, in 1887, accompanied a Deputation 
of English Members of Parliament to 
Washington, to present to President Cleve- 
land a Memorial in favor of a Treaty of 
Arbitration between our respective coun- 
tries. It was presumed that the moral ef- 
fect of such a Treaty between more than 
100 millions of English-speaking people 
could not fail to be very great on the rest 
of the civilized world. 

‘* The Viceroy hereupon -inquired how 
that Deputation was received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘ Very cordi- 
ally,’ 1 replied. I also mentioned that in 
another private interview which I had 
with President Cleveland some weeks pre- 
viously, on a similar Peace Mission, he 
had shown his sympathy with the move- 
ment by attaching his signature to an in- 
teresting document which for many years 
I had been in the habit of showing to in- 
fluential personages in my interviews with 
them. Producing it on the present oc- 
casion, I explained that it had been orig- 
inally given me, as my credentials, when 
commissioned by the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain to act as their represen- 
tative, and as a dispenser of their bounty 
to the distressed War-Victims in France 
during the Franco-German War of 1870- 
71. I had subsequently visited Bulgaria 
in a similar capacity, during the troubles 
between Turkey and Russia. The docu- 
ment bore, amongst other signatures, 
those of many French and German of- 
ficers, also those of Mr. John Bright, 
Cardinal Antonelli (at Rome), Cardinal 
Manning, the Lord Mayor of London, etc. 

‘*The Viceroy evinced a marked in- 
terest in these signatures, and especially 
in those of President Cleveland and John 
Bright. He now signified his desire to 
append his own seal and signature. I 
gladly assented, stating how much I should 
value such a souvenir of this interesting 
visit to him. The Viceroy, however, 
meant more than this. Turning to his 
secretary, he desired him expressly to in- 
form me that his signature might be taken 
as a proof of his personal sympathy with 
the cause which I had come so far as 
Tientsin to promote. When writing ma- 
terials were brought in—~. ¢., a camel-hair 
brush and Indian ink—his Excellency, 
who has the reputation of being a good 
caligraphist, traced with his own hand 
the, to me, cabalistic-looking characters 
which form his signature, and then at- 
tached his seal below. Loh-Fung-Loh 
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told me afterwards that this was the offi :ial 
signature, which the Viceroy only makes 
use of as Plenipotentiary, in signing trea- 
ties and State documents of the very 
highest importance. 

‘«In answer to a question from me, the 
Viceroy said that China would be prepar- 
ed to unite with other Powers in such a 
League or Treaty of Frace, as had been 
proposed between England and America. 
He added that China had always been 
pacifically disposed, and that, unless mo- 
lested by other Powers, she would not 
fight. 

‘*On my asking whether the views and 
policy of the young Emperor were equally 
pacific, he replied that the Emperor’s 
principles were identical with his own. 


‘« The Viceroy inquired if I was again 
going to Washington, and, if so, would I 
undertake to say anything there on the 
unjust expulsion of Chinese from the 
United States. I replied that, having no 
official character, any representations I 
might make, as a private individual, 
would not have much weight; but I 
should willingly take opportunities in 
America, as I had recently done already 
when in Australia, of remonstrating 
against the injustice done to the Chinese. 
I added that China will need long pati- 
ence. eine Time alone can bring 
about such a change in public opinion as 
May sweep away such unjust laws as those 
passed against the Chinese. 

‘¢ The Viceroy admitted the difficulties 
of this question, but appealed to Treaty 
Rights, which, he shrewdly observed, 
other Powers are not slow in enforcing 
when China happens to be in the wrong. 

‘« Champagne being offered us, at this 
stage of the interview, it gave me an op- 
portunity of explaining that my wife and 
I were members of a Society who abstain 
{rom all intoxicating liquors on principle, 
for the sake of example to the weak or 
tempted. Loh-Fung-Loh asked if I was.a 
* Teetotaler,’ I said, * Yes.’ On his in- 
terpreting this, the Viceroy said, with a 
smile, ‘1: perceive you are a man of be- 
nevolence.’ Tea in covered cups was 
also served hot several times during the 
interview. On lifting the lid, I observed 
a straw-colored infusion with a pinch of 
greenish leaves at the bottom. Tea thus 
made, though weak and drunk without 
milk or sugar, was aromatic and refresh- 
ing, and in every way more to my taste 
than the ‘sherbet of the infidel,’ as the 
Turks were wont to call champagne, when 
I was in Bulgaria after the Massacres of 
1876.” 





PEACEFUL and easy is His yoke ; ligh 
the burden ; sweet the rest. 
— Daniel Wheeler 
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For Friends’ Review. 


COMPLETE REDEMPTION. 





** That was the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’’ 
Jobn i. 9. 

To those who, like myself, are advanced 
an years, but remember the vocal instruc- 
tion given in Friends’ meetings when we 
avere young, the above text must be very 
familiar, and we have no doubt many 
have beeen profited by it. Yet we want 
all the fullness there is in Christ. But 
when we gather the idea (2s the youthful 
mind is liable) that this Light is something 
that man never lost, that it comes to him 
in that body of flesh when he is born into 
the world, then the languge of the apos- 
tle to the believers is hardly applicable. 
“* Ye are complete in Him.’’ Col. ii. 10. 
¥or Christ came to redeem what was lost. 
** As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’’ 1st Cor. xv. 21. When 
we meet with people who say that the 
‘transgression of our first parents has no- 
thing to do with them, these generally 
place little or no value on the atoning 
dlood of Christ. There is another class 
who acknowledge the sin of Adam, but 
believe man still retains in his nature some 
ray of Divine Light which if followed will 
increase and finally ‘ead to man’s re- 
demption. The charge to Adam was ‘in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” It does not appear to have been a 
partial death. And the Apostle who 
preached a full gospel ever represents man 
in his carnal nature as dead in trespasses 
and sins. It is well for us that we see our 
extreme wretchedness as descendants from 
‘Adam,asdescribed by God Himself. “ And 
“God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth and that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually.’ Gen. vi. 5. The more 
we realize the depth of misery and sin 
into which we had fallen, the more we 
exalt Christ in our redemption— 


“ Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song I'll raise, 

For O, eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise.” 


So the Apostle writes, ‘‘ Behold the 
goodness and severity of God; on them 
that fell severity, but on thee goodness, if 
thou continue in his goodness ; otherwise 
thou shalt be cut off.” Rom. xi. 22. I 
am a full believer in the text at the head 
of this article that God enlightens every 
aman that cometh into the world. But do 
not consider it inherent in his nature. 

As it was in the creation, God gave to 
mana body formed of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his body, after 
it was formed, even into his nostrils, the 
breath of life, and man became a living 
soul. Gen. ii. 7. Oh that God’s people 
everywhere might come really to feel, as 
did the Psalmist, when he could say, ‘‘ He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit,” 
Psalm x!. 2; or with Paul, ‘‘ I am carnal, 
sok under sin.”” Rom. vii. 14. Then look- 
ing at the redemption that has been pur- 
chased for us by the blood of Christ, the 
outpouring from a full heart would be like 


spiritual views, 





that of the Psalmist, ‘Let all the people 
praise Thee,’’ and for himself he adds, ‘I 
will sing praise to my God while I have 
my being.’ 
devoted in life we believe there will be but 
little change when it leaves this clay tene- 
ment to join the multitude around the 
throne in that angelic song, ‘‘ Unto Him 
that loved us and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood; to Him be glory and 
dominion forever and ever. 
Rev. i. 5 and 6. 


To an immortal soul thus 


Amen.” 
T. B. NicHOLs. 
E. Vassalboro, Maine, Tenth mo. 28, 1889. 
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To the Ministers of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


and other Members, who are desirous of 
pursuing some systematic course of Men- 
tal Improvement. 


DEAR FriENDS—At the Yearly Meeting 


of 1889, the undersigned were appvinted 
a Committee to carry out the import of 


the following Minute : 
‘‘ The Yearly Meeting has thoughtfully 


considered the importance of teaching the 


truth, and of the maintenance of our 
In order that these may 
be presented with clearness and direct- 
ness, desiring to aid the ministry in this 
respect, and apprehending the need that 
some plan should be arranged to render 
such assistance to our ministers and others 
who desire it, as will conduce to this end— 
we appoint, etc.’’— 

The Yearly Meeting expressed itself 
very strongly upon the necessity of that 
spiritual enlightenment of the mind, where- 
by alone a true minister can be fitted to 
minister. It is only as the Holy Spirit 
quickens the service, guides and blesses it, 
that the message is duly delivered. 

The Scriptures teach us that we are 
‘*to give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine,’’ and from the time 
of George Fox and his coadjutors, the 
duty of mental improvement has always 
been pressed upon us. 

With the earnest desire to deepen the 
dependence of every Christian on the power 
of the Holy Spirit for every religious ser- 
vice, we shall aim to carry out the con- 
cern of the Yearly Meeting ‘‘ to aid min- 
isters and others 40 present the truth with 
clearness and directness."’ 

It is proposed to establish a class for 
Bible study, under suitable direction. 
Books will be /oaned or sold, and aid to 
careful study rendered. We shall endeavor 
to meet the need of all; from those who 
desire to be trained in the critical and 
homiletical treatment of subjects, as well 
as those whose engagements prevent their 
close research. 

It is the purpose, that those taking a 
book should read it carefully, and prepare 
a review of it, which shall be submitted to 
the committee, for examination and re- 
port. 

To make this advantageous, we must 
have the co-operation and support of all 
interested in the promulgation of the truth. 
We request an answer from every one that 
receives this circular, with an expression 
ot views on it, and we earnestly hope for 


sympathy in this concern of our Yearly 
Meeting. 

Conferences of ministers will be held on 
this subject ; two or more Quarterly Meet. 
ings uniting in such a conference. The 
first conference to be held Eleventh month 
25th, at 10 A. M, at (New Garden), 
Fountain City, Ind. Members of com. 
mittee will be present. 

Murray SHIPLEY, 
Francis W. THoMas, 
JosEPH JOHN MILILs, 
Tuomas NEWLIN, 
EL_woop O. ELuls, 
EsTHER PuGH, 
Etten C. Writ, 
Jutta E. Jones, 
Mary T. Moore. 
Richmond, Ind., Tenth mo. 28, 1889. 





IN WEAKNESS WE ARE STRONG. 





While reading Andrew Murray’s chap- 
ter on Worship in the Spirit, in ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Christ,”’ the latest of his invalu. 
able series of books on experimental god- 
liness, we are reminded of a recent visit to 
a Friends’ meeting. It was on a week. 
day, in the room for ‘‘ Meetings for Suf. 
ferings.’” Few were present, and we sat 
for a long time in silent and conscious 
weakness, Then one spoke, not in power 
of speech or of spirit. Another pause, and 
one prayed. A sister remarked that a 
Scripture which she had in her mind be 
fore she came had been referred to both 
in the address and in the prayer, and she 
thus discerned their unity in the Spirit. 
An aged brother said a few weak words. 
A stranger prayed in a foreign tongue. 
There had been prolonged silence between 
each exercise, and after one more of con- 
siderable duration, this feeble gathering 
dispersed. It had been a humiliating 
time. 

We went to another meeting, where 
there was bright singing, with musical ac- 
companiment. Everything was short and 
bright and cheery, with no awkward 
pauses ; for the hour was filled up in quick 
succession with prayer or praise, expos 
tion and exhortation, report and testl- 
mony. It wasa cheerful time. 

Yet there had not been more of wor 
ship in spirit and in truth than in the 
former meeting; perhaps not so much. 
There the weakness was evident; here tt 
was concealed. The humiliation, the 
chastening of spirit had been good. As 
we meditated afterward on those two 
meetings of saints, we found the impres 
sion left by the earlier one to be deeper, 
more lasting, and more medicinal (Jet. 
xlvi. 11). It may be that in concealing 
our weakness from ourselves by an Ut 
broken continuance of exercise, we may 
hinder ourselves from becoming worship 
pers in spirit and in truth, such as the 
Father of spirits seeks to worship Him. 

—London Christian. 





TuERE is nothing whereof Zion is built 
but the likeness of it is also in Babylon. 
—Jsaaz Penington. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
OLD AGE. 

‘Thou shalt come to thine age, like a 
shock of corn that cometh in its season.” 
Job v. 25. 

It is old age that now wants to speak 
for itself without telling to others who it 
is that is speaking. Many winters have 
come and gone, during which an experi- 
ence confirmatory of Scriptural truth has 
been obtained, especially in relation to this 
one comparison—‘‘ Life is a vapor that 
appeareth for a little time, then vanisheth 
away.” In this vapor there is much of 
unsettlement. But in and through all the 
whirlings of matter seeds of immortality 
exist, and these are to be cherished on the 
part of mortal man,—a creature of intel- 
ligence. ‘The qucstion may be, for what 
purpose? Because of the worth of ripe 
fruit. In spring-time buddings appear, 
which under culturing influences tell of 
the fulfillment of wise purposes, and to 
the praise of the great Husbandman. If 
years are added beyond three score and 
ten a blessing Divine results, in that 
sireagth labor and sorrow accompany in- 
firmities. {£ have a sister, who having 
passed her ggth anniversary, still retains 
mental vigor, and recently sat at the head 
of a group in a photograph, numbering 
five generations. Her whole life has re- 
flected honor to her family, and no less to 
the Society of Friends of which she is a mem- 
ber. In treating the subject of old age it 
isnot for one who has a‘dislike to auto- 
biography to tell much about her own 
life. Enough to say with Paul—*‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’’ 

P. R. G. 


—— ome 





CaLLING FOR Pravers.—A few years 
ago I read something like this in the 
Worker ; ‘‘Many of our friends when 
called on to pray by members of other de- 
nominations, by their refusing both em- 
barrass themselves and those who call on 
them.” George Fox says that he was 
moved of the Lord to pray at a great 
meeting of professors, and the house 
seemed to be shaken. Soon after he was 
called on to pray again by a certain man, 
but he told him that he did not pray in 
the will of man. Now do we suppose that 
George was embarrassed? Do we not 
suppose that he would embrace such an 
opportunity to teach the need of the mov- 
ing of the Holy Spirit? How can we 
reconcile praying every time we are called 
on by man, with ancient Friends’ doc- 
tine and practice, or with the apostle 
when he says, ‘I will pray with the 
Spirit?” etc. T.L. Cuyler said, ‘* What 

iness has a man to call on me to pray? 
How does he know that I have a message 
for God in prayer?’ I think one may 
allon another to pray if led to see that 
that one is holding back.—/. Jones, in 
Christian Worker. 


ee 








“ NOTHING before, nothing behind, 
The steps of faith 

Fall on the seeming void and find 
The rock beneath,” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE WomEn’s Foreign Missionary Union 
of Friends was some time since asked to 
appoint one of its number a member of 
the World’s Missionary Committee. The 
subject was submitted to the ten Yearly 
Meeting Boards, who have appointed 
Phebe S. Aydelott, of Fall River, Mass., 
to fill the position. 


THE OPENING of Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, England, in connection with the 
Congregational body, forms the text of a 
very friendly article in Zhe Zimes. The 
event, says the writer, ‘‘ marks in many 
respects a new epoch in the history of the 
University of Oxford.’’ The article thus 
concludes : 

** No one who has at heart the true wel- 
fare of the nation and the Church, of Ox- 
ford and of theological study, can hesitate 
to wish well to such an institution, or fail 
to see in it an omen of happy augury for 
the future reconciliation of those sacial 
antagonisms which have inflated the pride 
of the Church and fostere1 the dissidence 
of Dissent.”— Zhe Christian. 


THE RoMAN CHURCH ON THE Down 
Grape.—Under the above heading, the 
Christian Aavocate, of New York, com- 
ments on a recent ‘‘encyc!ical ” in which 
the Pope recommends ‘‘ that the Christian 
people should acquire the habit of in- 
voking with great piety and confidence, at 
the same time as the Virgin Mother of God, 
her most chaste spouse, blessed Juseph.’’ 
He says, ‘‘ It is natural and most worthy 
of the blessed Joseph, that as in the past 
he provided for the needs of tie family of 
Nazareth, and surrounded them piously 
with his protection, he should defend and 
cover with his patronage from heaven the 
Church of Jesus Christ.”’ 


THosE who are working to ensure the 
better observance of Sunday in France 
have an up-hill task before them. The 
powerful influence of the press is in its 
scale against them, as was shown by the 
ungracious reception of the address lately 
sent to the various editors by the Commit- 
tee of the French Society for Sunday Ob- 
servance. It is earnestly hoped, however, 
that the recent Congress held in Paris will 
have sown the seed of a better feeling, 
both individual and nationai, on this sub- 
ject, and will have helped to awaken the 
French conscience to the fact that the evil 
is a great one, and requires a remedy. As 
yet the outlook is not very bright, and 
long-standing custom presents a formida- 
ble barrier, the removal of which must be 
a work of some time.— Zhe Christian. 


THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, the eminent 
German theologian, died recently at his 
home in Bonn, in his 57th year. He was 
deeply interested in all evangelistic work, 
and is spoken of as ‘‘ perhaps the only 
theological professor in a German univer- 
sity who has ever knelt in a prayer-meet- 
ing.” 

THE Empire or Brazit declared itself 
independent of Portugal in 1822, and its 
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independence was acknowledged in 1825. 
It has an area of 3,119,764 square miles’ 
and a population of about 13,000,000, of 
whom about 600 000 are wild Indians. It 
had 1,500,000 slaves in 1887, but they 
were liberated in 1888. About one-third 
of the inhabitants of the empire are Eu- 
ropeans and the others are mulattoes, half- 
castes, negroes, and Indians. The estab- 
lished religion is Roman Catholic, but al® 
other religions are tolerated. There are 
Protestant missionaries from the United 
States under the direction of the Presby- 
terian Church, North,Presbyterian Church, 
South, the Southern B:ptist Convention, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The South American 
Missionary Society has several stations in 
the empire, and there are also some inde- 
pendent English missionaries at work.— 
Gospel In Ail Lands. 






THE YEZIDEES OF SYRIA AND ARMENIA... 
—Yezd is a Persian word signifying God. 
According to the derivation of their name 
the Yezidees should be worshipers of God ; 
but they can hardly be regarded as such 
now. 

They recognize Oue Supreme Being; 
but offer him neither sacrifice nor prayers. 
He is so good that he will only do, and 
always do, good any way; so there is no 
occasion to either appease his wrath or. 
solicit his clemency. 

They believe in a personal devil, who 
was cast out of paradise, but will ulti- 
mately be reinstated. 


As the author of all evil he needs tot > 
propitiated and honored ; and because c5 
his final restoration it is worth their wh. 
they think, to curry favor with him whic 
he is an outcast, so that when he shall be 
restored to favor he will intercede for 
them. 

These reasons eaplain the esteem and 
reverence in which they hold him, the 
sacredness with which his zame—Shaytan 
—is regarded, so that it is not spoken, and 
the almost divine honors paid to his sym- 
bol, which is a brazen ox.— Gospel Jn Al# 
Lands. 


A PATHETIC little tale of one who felt 
after God and ‘touched his right hand 
in the darkness ’’ is told by Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller in the Christian Union: 
‘¢A poor heathen woman in India, who 
had given all she had to the idols which 
she had been taught to worship, went out: 
one night alone, and looking up to the 
stars thought that somewhere there must 
be a stronger god than any she had known, 
And kneeling down she lifted up her hands 
and said: ‘O, great God, You have taken 
all mine; my husband, my children, my 
house ; I have nothing left ; I have no one 
to help me. O God, do something for 
me.’ Afterward the woman said, ‘God 
sent a light into my heart; He led me to 
the missionary teacher ; He has given me 
much peace, but it was He Himself who 
spoke to me when I knew not how His 
name was Called.’ ” F 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 





GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C., says, through 
the Report of its President, L. Lyndon Hobbs: 
The College in its entirety is the child of the 
church ; and it exists for the educating—that 
is, the leading out—ot all the powers of those 
who may partake of its instruction, It ought 
not to be expected that a college such as we 
earnestly desire Guilford College shall be, 
should accomplish its great work without 
ample endowment, 

Guilford College does not exist to make 
money, but as a divine mission going out to 
the youth of our land. It is therefore hoped 
that the most earnest efforts may be made in 
our own Yearly Meeting and ouside of it to 
raise the endowment to at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

In the work of co-education in the State 
we siandalone. This fact is of great signifi- 
cance. That girls should have advantages 
equal in every respect to those offered to 
boys in no way admits of contradiction. Ex- 
eangres has clearly shown us that, apart 

rom the economy of co-education, the gain 
in point of discipline, refinement of manners, 
character forming, and a cheerful, happy 
life is incalculable, 

In order that our girls may have the ad- 
vantages which they deserve, and which we 
cannot afford not to give them, we must add 
to our facilities for their development. We 
need an Art Department, in order that draw- 
ing and painting may receive more system- 
atic and careful attention. Our present fa- 
cilities -for scientific instruction are not ade- 
quate to our purpose. We need an ad- 
ditional building, which shall be devoted to 
science, giving room for a better Chemical 
Laboratory, for a Natural History Cabinet, 
and an Art Department. 

We need a first class Gymnasium for our 
girls. 

While many valuable books have been 
added to the Library during the year, there 
is pressing need of a large addition to our re- 
sources in this importart part of the opportu- 
nities which a college ought to furnish, both 
for the use of the students and the Faculty. 

We haveto rely for these increased facili- 
ties upon the liberality of the friends of Guil- 
ford College. In this, our own members, it 
is hoped, wi!l seek to have a large share. 
Every member of the Yearly Meeting has a 
part in the work which the College is des- 
tined to perform, and has presented to him 
the opportunity of multiplying the power for 
good in the cause of education in its highest 
and best sense, the training of young people 
for the duties of this life, and the preparation 
for eternal life in the world to come. 


FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LEIGHTON PARK, 
READING, ENGLAND.— Sufficient progress has 
been made in connection with this institution 
to render it practically certain that it will be 
opened tor the reception of pupils early in 
the new year, 


THE CONFERENCE of First-day adult 
schools in the metropolis, on the second of 
hext month, promises to be a time of much 
interest and profit, The number of schools 
carried on by Friends and others in London 
is steadily growing, and we hear frequently 
of the commencement of new schools, It is 
highly important that these institutions should 
realize that “union is strength,” and that 
friendly conferences, such as the proposed 
one, are well calculated to improve the 
methods and stimulate the zeal alike of 
teachers and scholars. The adult school 
often does for the scholars’ social and spirit- 
ual life what the church has so often missed 
doing ; and it is very obvious that among the 
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wants of great cities are gathering places for 
the people after the hours of labor, where per- 
fect sociability exists, and where recreation, 
combined with instruction, may always be 
found, free from the temptations of gambling, 
drink, and other vices, The schools that best 
succeed in accomplishing this will have con- 
ferred a great blessing on a neighborhood, 
even apart from the direct spiritual results 
which so constantly follow the laborious and 
prayerful work of devoted teachers.—Month- 
ly Record. 


HOSHANGABAD, INDIA.—Last week my 
wife and I paid a visit to Seoni, staying in 
the house occupied by Nathoo Lall and fam- 
ily. Itis a new native house, in a good po- 
sition on the road from the town to the sta- 
tion, and close to the bazaar. The large ve- 
randah in front on the lower story is used as 
a girls’ school-room, and the Sunday-school 
is also held in it. Up stairs is another veran- 
dah over this, with shelters and wall, which 
makes it into a room, and this was our quar- 
ters while we stayed, We were kept very 
busy. Onour arrival some children on the 
other side of the street began singing Chris- 
tian hymns, which the people said was a 
common thing, In the afternoon Nathoo Lall 
and I had a good company in the bazaar, 
who listened attentively to what we had to 
say. Afterwards we went to see the native 
magistrate, who had kindly sent his bullock 
carriage to the stationto meetus. . . . 

After paying our visit to the Tahsildar, we 
went to Shadi Lall’s. He was sitting in the 
street with some friends for fresh air, but 
came inside where we could have the light, 
while we sang hymns and spoke of better 
things. Our Lord's parables came in won- 
derfully as illustrations at times like these. 
On Friday morning Nathoo Lall took me to 
where he holds Sunday-school amongst some 
“ low caste” people, and I was surprised 
how well the children knew the hymns, 
Some of the men joined in, and all seemed 
very much pleased toseeus. . .. . 

Nathoo Lall seems to have gained the re- 
spect of the people generally, and has access 
to both great and small. He appears to be 
diligent in his work, and is well spoken of 
by all. Heis unassuming and quiet in man- 
ner, and, as far as we can see, leads a con- 
sistent life. He is a firm teetotaler, May 
all this help speedily to turn the hearts of the 
people there to the Lord, 

On the homeward journey I had an inter- 
esting conversation with two pleaders from 
Harda, who spoke very good English, They 
spoke ot the different denominations, and the 
bitterness that sometimes exists, and asked 
my opinion of the Salvation Army. My 
questioner seemed greatly pleased when [ 
spoke of their self-denial and earnestness. 
He knew Dr, Gayford Jong ago, and was, I 
believe, present when Bal Mukand made 
his profession at Sohagpur, and remembered 
that we do not baptize with water, 

A forest officer, who proved to be a rela- 
tive of Kali Das, asked how we got over the 
verse in Matthew —“ Baptizing them in the 
name of,” &c. He was an old mission scho- 
lar, but not being a Christian, [ did not care 
to enter into that point with him then. 

We have a very interesting case here, if it 
is genuine. It is that of an Afghan Moham- 
medan, who professes a decided preference 
for Christianity, and sas that the Koran 
bears witness to the pure life, the sinlessness, 
miracles, and death, of the Lord Jesus,— 
Samuel Baker, in Monthly Record. 


Ruts S. Murray, lately President of the 
New England W. F. Missionary Society, and 
Henrietta Johnston, who is totake a place as 
teacher of English in the Girls’ Training 





[Eleventh mo, 





Home at Ramallah, embarked Tenth month 
12th, to join William and Susan T, Thomp. 
son in their journey to Palestine. 


PHILADELPHIA W. F. M. SOCIETY —The 
first regular Monthly Meeting of the Women’s 
Foreign’ Missionary Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia, after the summer recess, 
took place on the 27th of Ninth month, 4 
special meeting had been called the week 
previous for our members to have the oppor. 
tunity of seeing face to face our friend, M. A, 
Gundry, from England, who had been ac. 
cepted by our Association to assist J. Cosand 
in the Girls’ School in Tokyo, and who was 
then in Philadelphia, en” rou/e to Japan, 


M. A. Gundry’s large experience in the 
management of a young ladies’ school in 
Leeds, Eng., and her bright and cheerful dis. 
position, always appearing to make the best 
of things in whatever situation she finds her. 
self, predisposes usto believe she has been 
wisely chosen for this important undertaking, 
We have received recent letters from M, A, 
Gundry, dated San Francisco, where she 
had been detained a week longer than was 
expected, owing to an accident to one of the 
steamers of the Oriental and Occidental 
Line, causing the regularly advertised trips 
to be interrupted. She had found in the de. 
lay, an opportunity to visit the Japanese mis. 
sion and some other places of interest, in con- 
nection with her proposed work in Japan, but 
was longing to get to her journey’s end to 
begin her duties. 

At our regular meeting, certificates for M, 
A. Gundry, from Brighouse Monthly Meet- 
ing, Leeds, England, where she has for some 
time been a valued overseer, also a copy of 
the minute of the Friends’ Christian Union, 
Leeds; also, a copy of the minute of Friends’ 
First-day School, General Meeting, Leeds; 
also a minute of the Leeds Charity Organi 
zation Society, were read, bearing ample 
proof of her consistent Christian life, and of 
her qualifications for the service she has in 
prospect, 

Letters received from J. Cosand, dated 
Seventh mo: 17th, report his house finished 
and very comfortable. A later letter informs 
that Wm, Jones and his wife, in the course of 
their Peace Missionary journey round the 
world, arrived in Tokyo in the Eighth month, 
and were entertained and kindly cared for 
by J. and S, A. Cosand, in their new house, 
for ten days ; they had an opportunity to al- 
tend the Tokyo Monthly Meeting. William 
Jones founded a Peace Society in Tokyo of 
30 members, on the positive basis that all war 
is wrong, which, it is thought, will have a 
strong influence in Japan, 

Letters of Ninth mo, sgth, from J. Cosand 
inform that the new school-house was nearly 
completed, and they expected to open school 
in it the 1st of Tenth mo, 

J. C. writes in good spirits and says, “ The 
Lord is blessing us in our afternoon meetings 
with a good attendance.” In another place 
he says, “ We are quite well and happy, and 
praise the Lord for His goodness to us.” 

W. H., in Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


Dr. BeeEse, in charge of the Philander 
Smith Hospital at Nanking, China, writes, 
“ Miss Butler is a great help to us in our work. 
I do not see how we can get along without 
some one to take her place if she goes. 
evangelistic work, and care of women pa 
tients, besides the hospital work that she does, 
is no small feature of our institution. — 
Message, 


INDIANA W. F. M. Soctety,—By reports 
to our Yearly Meeting we learn that abou! 
seven hundred members were enrolled last 
year inthe adult auxiliaries of the Womens 
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Foreign Mission Association, and five hun- 
dred in junior societies and juvenile bands. 

We have continued the management and 
maintenance of Hussey Institute, Matamo- 
ras, with the help of the Philadelphia Wo- 
men’s Board in supporting the Principal of 
the school and giving her a generous Christ- 
mas box, &c., to aid in the work. We have 
supported two teachers in the school, and the 
Matron, and two Mexican girls inthe Home, 
and furnished support in part for several 
other girls. We have kept a Bible Reader at 
work in the city of Matamoras part of the 
year. The health at the mission has been as 
good as the average of previous years, and the 
apparent results of labor, both the educational 
and religious, have been better than any pre- 
vious year. About one hundred and fifty 
Mexican girls have been enrolled in the 
school, and twenty-four different girls have 
shared the training of the Home, The work 
is very much cramped and hindered for want 
of sufficient and suitable room. We have 
purchased 2 lot adjoining the mission prop- 
erty on which to build more suitable accom- 
modations for the boarding department, and 
leave the school building for the school, 
when we can obtain money to doit. Dona- 
tions for this purpose from any one who has 
a heart to help in this work will be received 
thankfully by our Board. 

We have had our Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Indiana, We have adop‘ed a system 
of Life memberships at twenty dollars each, 
and any one may become an honorary life 
member of the Association by the payment 
of that sum. A few have already taken 
these memberships. Will not others help 
the cause in this way, to whom an annual 
membership might be inconvenient on ac- 
count of their location and the attention it 
requires? F., in Friends’ Missionary 
Advocate, 
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A MORNING PRAYER. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


O Breeze! 

Thou dewy, cool, sweet current of delight, 
Appease 

This longing for the ripe fruit of the right ; 
Winnow my soul 

And flood my heart’s cold caves with charity, 
And roll 

This burden of the love of sin from me ! 


O sky! 
Pour thy vast cup of purity on me, 
That I 





May sound the flawless note of liberty, 
As I stand 

Waiting to see the flower of sunrise blow, 

Waiting to feel the fresher currents flow 
Into this morning-land. 


O sea! 
Thou weltering giant, lend thy stormy voice 


To me, 
That I this day may make the earth rejoice 
Witha sky-filling, world-o’erwhelming song, 
The tempest-song of Freedom blowing down 
the walls of Wrong! 


Lord God! 
Thou Master of the winds, the skies, the seas, 
Who trod 
The valley of man’s lowest miseries, 
- Lend me Thy love, that I may love all 
men, 
That 1 may show all men the way of love, 
That I may prove 
How brotherhood is freedom's other name, 
How freedom’s other name is but the Word, 
And that Word is the Lord, 
Come down again, 
—Independent. Amen. 
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From the Philadelphia Friend. 


A QUAKER MEETING-HOUSE IN 
WALES. 


AN OLD STRUCTURE NEAR THE ORIGINAL 
BRYN MAWR FARM. 


Two centuries ago the religious teach- 
ings of William Penn reached the inhabi- 
tants of these secluded glens, were exam- 
ined, believed, and accepted by a suffi- 
cient number to form a Society and to 
build a meeting-house. Witnessing fcr 
truth and righteousness and growing in 
numbers aroused the persecuting spirit of 
the clergy of the established church, who 
secured the aid of the civil magistracy to 
suppress the pestilent heresy and the godly 
example of these true and faithful disci- 
ples of Christ, a thorn in their flesh, and 
a swift witness against the prevailing vices 
and ungodliness of the times, which they 
made no special and effeciual effort to dis- 
courage or suppress. Suffering from per- 
secution, many of these Quaker families 
emigrated to Pennsylvania and settled 
near Philadelphia. 

In an old and interesting book, ‘‘A 
Collection of Memorials Concerning the 
People Called Quakers,’’ printed in Phil- 
adelphia originally, but reprinted in Lon- 
don, 1788, loaned by a friend, I find 
many facts illustrating the principles, char- 
acter and sufferings of those good people 
who lived in the vicinity of this town ; 
and by a personal visit to their old meet- 
ing house and cemetery my interest has 
been deepened. Following an up-hill 
and winding road three miles, we reached, 
on the mountain side, a farmhouse called 
‘* Tyddyn-y-Gareg ’’ (rock farm) an old, 
antiquated, dilapidated. building, where 
two hundred years ago a Quaker family 
lived, and near which is the old Quaker 
graveyard, surrounded by a stone wall five 
feet high. The graves are unmarked, but 
there are several head stones of recent 
date, with Welsh inscriptions. The last 
Quaker burial was some fifty years ago. 
The meeting-house, 30 by 25 feet, of 
rough stone, gray with age, is a little dis- 
tance from the graveyard. It is now 
called ‘* Tabor,’’ and is used as a house 
of worship by the Congregationailists. 

Between this sacred spot and the town 
is a hill farm called ‘‘Bryn Mawr” 
(great hill), where an ancient and esteemed 
Quaker named Rowland Ellis lived. He 
was born in 1650, and ‘convinced of 
the truth’ in 1672; united with the 
Quaker Society, and on account of his 
testimony suffered five years of imprison- 
ment. In 1680, this true disciple of 
William Penn, because he would not vio- 
late his conscience by taking the oath of 
allegiance, was arrested. The judges be- 
fore whom he appeared and stoutly re- 
fused, condemned him to suffer a long 
imprisonment, and said, ‘‘ That in case 
the Quakers refused the second time to 
take the oath, they should be proceeded 
against as traitors, the men hanged and 

uartered and the women burned.”’ 

Rowland Ellis, released from prison in 
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1686, went to Pennsylvania, bought land 
a few miles out of Philadelphia, and came 
back for his family. He called his new 
home after the farm on which he had 
lived in Wales, ‘‘ Bryn Mawr,’’ which is 
now the name of a station, with beauti- 
ful surroundings, a few mi'es out on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Rowland Ellis 
was a minister, distinguished for his piety 
and service, an able advocate for civil and 
religious liberty, the doctrine and discip- 
line of Society, and the best interests of 
humanity. He died at the house of his 
son-in-law, John Evans, in 1729; was 
buried in the Plymouth burying ground, 
and of whom it is said, ‘‘ He rests, en- 
joying the reward of the righteous, and 
his works follow him.” —Do/gelley Letter 
in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

The foregoing, cut from a secular pa- 
per seems to have been written by a cor- 
respondent who was travelling in Wales. 
It is interesting as giving some account 
of a district in that country whence many 
of the early settlers of Pennsylvania came. 

It may be added that the house which 
Rowland Ellis built in Merion in 1704, 
and in which he resided till his removal to 
the east side of the Schuylkill, is still 
standing about as it was in his time, and 
in good condition. In early days the re- 
ligious meetings of Friends in that part 
of Merion were held in this house, and in 
some instances marriages were solemnized 
there. It afterwards became noted for 
being the residence of Charles Thomson, 
Secretary of the Continental Congress. 
He occupied it for a great many years 
during the latter part of his life, and 
died there in 1824, at an advanced age. 

It was in this house that that,emin2znt 
man performed the work of translating 
the Bibie from the Septuagint, the first 
translation ever made in America, It 
was published about the year 1809, and 
is esteemed a most valuable a ¥ 


Bryn Mawr, Ninth Month 6th, 1889. 


——————_—_ ae —___—__ 


Penn's TREATY TREE.—T wo years ago, 
when the shipbuilders, Neafie & Levy, in 
order to extend their works, purchased 
the lot of ground on the lower side of 
Beach street, below Palmer, on which 
formerly stood the Penn treaty tree, an 
old resident of the neighborhood named 
Teese, who clearly remembers the fact, 
stated that the famous old elm stood about 
fifty or sixty feet from the street. This 
statement has just been verified. In ex- 
cavating for the foundation of their new 
building Neafie & Levy unearthed at the 
point indicated by Mr. Teese, the root of 
the old elm. It was eight feet in circum- 
ference, and so firmly imbedded that the 
workmen were unable to remove it with- 
out long and laborious efforts, and as 
these were unnecessary, they allowed most 
of the root to remain. Fifty-five feet 
from the root, on an adjoining lot, 
stands a weather-worn marble tablet, 
which says that it was upon “this spot”’ 
that William Penn made his famous treaty 
with the Indians. — The Red Man. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING opened in 
joint session, with a good attendance of 
its own members, and a considerable num- 
ber of visiting ministers and elders. Of 
these, three were from England, one from 
Canada, one from New York, two from 
North Carolina, one each from Iowa and 
Dakota, one from Western Yearly Meet- 
ing and one from Mexico. Absence of 
long valued members from their accus- 
tomed places suggested sad feelings; in 
regard to some of these, the words are 
fitting, ** not here, but risen.’ 

Our report of the proceedings of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting is unavoidably post- 
poned till next week. 





FAIRNEss requires that our recent cita- 
tion of a sentence on being ‘paid for 
preaching’’ from the pages of the Christian 
Worker shall now be followed by the state- 
ment that the Editor of that paper desig- 
nates the insertion of that sentence as an 
‘oversight.” He disavows it with the 
following language : 


“To advocate making the miristry a 
thing of bargain and sale as merchandise, 
would be abominable in our Church or 
any other. We remember a remark made 
by Walter Robson in Western Yearly 
Meeting, when he was in this country. 
He said, ‘ There isa great difference be- 
tween preaching for pay and being paid 
for preaching,’ and advocated the latter 
as being right. We would not use the ex- 
pression ‘paid for preaching ;’ better to 
Say ‘supported in the ministry.’ ” 


The latter is certainly a more agreeable 
expression. How far a difference can be 
maintained in practice under the new pas- 
torate system, remains to be seen. We 
venture little in saying that already, in 
some instances among Friends, the differ- 
ence has disappeared between the mean- 
ing of the phrase being ‘¢ paid for preach- 
ing”’ and that of being ‘‘ supported in the 
ministry.” Yet we are glad to believe 
that mercenary motives are very rare 
amongst the preachers now engaged in 
the work of the Society of Friends. 








A Movinc anpD AGGRESSIVE CHURCH is 
the subject of remark in another number 
of the same paper. We agree with the 
thought, that a church must move that it 
may live. Exercise of its gifts and powers 
is a condition of healthy life in every 
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being ; and, in a Christian church, the 
right kind of exercise is uaselfish work. 
The monastic idea of living only for self 

restraint and self-refinement, by isolation, 

penance, contemplation and devotion, de- 
monstrated its error long ago. The best 
and wisest leaders of the monastic orders 
found that they and their brotherhoods 

must leave their convents and do ‘“* works 
meet for repentance ’’ and faith. The 
“¢ Society of Jesus’ which was originated 
near the time of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, had for its special purpose educa- 
tional and missionary work. 


Quietism in the Society of Friends must 
be admitted to have taught a similar les- 
son. It is not the one proper aim of every 
Christian to save his own soul, and to per- 
fect his own sanctity. Paul put it very 
strongly when he said (Romans ix. 1-3) 
‘IT could wish that I were anathema from 
Christ tor my brethren’s sake.”’ It is not 
a fair treatment of the parable of the vine- 
yard to interpret it as meaning only the 
vineyard of each one’s heart. Jesus said 
of His disciples, in His sublime prayer 
(John xvii. 18, 21), ** As Thou didst send 
me into the world, even so sent I them 
into the world; “that the world may 
believe that Thou didst send me.” 


When, as a body, the Society of Friends 
took to hedging and ditching, to fortifica- 
tion instead of going forth to conquer 
through the might of the Lord, it began 
to decline. Death was not far off, half a 
century ago. A doctrinal renewal grew 
out of the conflict of the Separation of 
1827-28; but a revival of active life was 
needed, and this came later. 


‘** To go back,” writes our contempor- 
ary, ‘*to our former inactive state, would 
be indeed certain death.” This may be 
true. But is this the only danger? Let 
us take some words from the same article 
in the Christian Worker, to set forth the 
contrary. Referring to the early Christian 
Church, it is said: 


‘* Only when men took their eyes off of 
Jesus Christ and looked to human arrange- 
ments and began to build upa great eccle- 
siastical system in which temporal au- 
thority usurped the place of God, did they 
cease to be a truly evangelizing, soul-sav- 
ing power.” 


Surely that lesson needs now to be heed- 
ed. To attempt to go forward in the 
strength of mere ‘‘ organization,’’ with- 
out knowing Christ to be the Leader of 
every campaign and every ‘‘ engagement,’’ 
is to encounter death at the hands of our 
enemies, as certain as would be decline 





and death by paralysis under a return to 
former inaction. 

Nor will simply holding the doctrine of 
guidance by the Holy Spirit suffice. That 
true doctrine is, as a profession, compati- 
ble with either extreme. The need of oy 
church, of every church, is its rea/ization, 


The confession of Friends, that which jt 


has been in the past, places less in the way 
of such a realization than that of any 
other religious body. Shall we lose that 
great advantage? Is it a narrow view, 
that such a loss is endangered by changes 
now going on in the Society, in system 
and principle, such as were not thought of 
even twenty-five years ago ? 





A PusLtic MEETING was lately held in 
Philadelphia, to consider the state of 
‘* Marriage and Divorce, and laws affect. 
ing the Family, in the United States, and 
practical measures of reformation.” It is 
well indeed for public opinion to be stirred 
upon thissubject. Carroll D. Wright,ofthe 
U. S. Department of Labor, was, two years 
ago, entrusted by Congress with the task 
of investigating the facts concerning Di- 
vorce. His report shows that in twenty 
years almost one-third of a million di- 
vorces have been legally granted in the 
United States and Territories. ‘‘ While, 
in that time, the population of the country 
has increased sixty-six per cent., the num- 
ber of divorces has increased one hundred 
and fifty six per cent. We have forty-six 
sets of laws relating to this subject, and 
no two of these are alike, while nearly all 
have departed widely from the Christian 
standard in the multiplication of causes 
for divorce.”’ 


The Christian Statesman, the organ of 
the National Reform Association, remarks 
further as follows: 


The effect of lax laws in increasing the 
number of divorces is very manifest. Ver- 
mont, for example, relaxed her laws in 
1870, and the average annual number of 
divorces for the next five years, compa 
with the years preceding, rose from 155 to 
181. In 1878 some restrictions were Ii 
posed, and the number of divorces sank 
at once from 192 to 132; another salutary 
change in the law in 1884 diminished 
them in one year from 198 to gt, while 
with the repeal of these restrictions the 
next year, they rose again to 129. 

Other tables in the same report show the 
proportion of divorces to the number of 
married couples in the several States 
Thus, for example, in Arkansas, in 1879, 
there was one divorce to every 810 mal 
ried couples in the State; ten years later, 
ore to every 326. In a few other princt 
pal States the proportion is as follows: 
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1870 §=«.: 1880 
California, 355 239 
Connecticut, 246 34° 
Illinois, 407 271 
Indiana, 271 262 
Iowa, 395 306 
Massachusetts, 081 566 
New York, 1133 LSE 
Pennsylvania, 1068 851 
Ohio, 5°7 389 
Whole Country, 664 479 








There is something appalling in this in- 
creasing disregard of the sanctity and per- 
petuity of the marriage covenant among 
our people. A uniform law concerning 
divorces, throughout our States, would, if a 
right law could be enacted, either by Con- 
gress or by the several States, be a great 
benefit. Good citizens should ponder such 
facts as those above mentioned, so as to 
be prepared to lend all possible strength 
toa movement towards placing our Mar- 
riage laws on a Christian foundation. 
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LABORERS in this country are, in gen- 
eral, better off in many ways than the 
same class in Europe. But some instances 
of real oppression still exist. A circular 
has reached us setting forth the case of 
tallway employees, especially brakesmen. 
It is stated in the Raz/road Gazette, pub- 
lished in New York, that ‘‘every year 
some 2700 able-bodied men are killed and 
over 20,000 injured in the discharge of 
their duties as employés of the railroads of 
this country.” 

L. S. Coffin, of Iowa, was for nearly 
five years one of the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of that State. The report of the 
Commissioners for 1888, as quoted by 
him, shows that in that year 352 train 
men were killed or injured in two ways: 
coupling and uncoupling cars, and using 
the old hand brakes on freight cars. Cal- 
culation makes it probable that, in the 
whole nation, 6000 men are annually either 
killed or seriously injured by such acci- 
dents alone. Yet this result, it is asserted, 
migut be prevented by the use on all rail- 
toad trains of automatic couplers and 
power brakes. Railroad managers seem 
to be responsible for the employment of 
every practicable measure for the saving 
of life and limb among their men. 

Nor is this all. We may suitably here 
introduce a part of L. S. Coffin’s plea in 
his own earnest words : 

“Is it not enough that these brave and 

ful men serve us night and day in 
fmmer’s heat and winter’s cold, always 
utheir post, always ‘on time’ if it be in 
possibilities—is it not enough I ask, 
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that these men serve us six days and six 
nights without their being compelled to 
give up the hours of the Sabbath to this 
same exacting public? The writer was 
at a station in this State on Monday morn- 
ing one day a year ago last winter, and on 
looking at the register he saw that 84 
trains had registered there the day before. 
This was on ope rodd—84 trains on Sun- 
day in the country too—think for a mo- 
ment what that means. How many men 
that takes from their homes*in the hours 
we all so much prize as rightfully our time 
—as ours to be with our families—at home, 
at church, at the Sunday-school, or where 
we can get the most possible rest or good 
and do the most for humanity. 

In the exigencies of railroad transporta- 
tion and commerce of a great nation like 
ours, there will be—there inevitably must 
be—more or less of Sunday work impera- 
tive. Our plea is for the rule, ‘Sunday 
rest for train men.’ Think of it, Chris- 
tian men, and Christian women, of Amer- 
ica! Have we not ignored and shut out 
from our Christian sympathy, and from 
the bonds of universal brotherhood, to a 
very great extent, unthinkingly it may be, 
but none the less cruelly and inexcusably, 
this great army of the most faithful and 
uncomplaining class of wage workers, who 
have served the public at such a terrible 
cost of death and suffering ? 

In the name of the Christian humanity 
of this nineteenth century I bring the 
claims of these men before the public and 
ask for them what we would ask for our- 
selves were our case theirs.”’ 





CorRECTION.—In the editorial article 
in our last number, page 232, on ** Mys- 
ticism and Quakerism,’’ the reference to I 
Cor. ix. 9-11 should have been I Cor. ii. 
g-11 ; some of the words being ‘‘ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. But God hath revealed them 
unto us by his Spirit.”’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FOURTH QUARTER. ‘ 
Lgsson Ix. Twelfth month 1, 1889 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. 

I Ki. viii. 54—63. 
Gotpen Text.—The Lord is in his holy temple; let 
all the earth keep silence before him. Hab. ii. a0, 

One of the first acts of Solomon’s reign 
was to build the Temple, for which his 
father had so carefully planned and pre- 
pared. It was an undertaking requiring 
great engineering skill, prodigious labor, 
and more than seven years for its comple- 
tion. The Temple was built upon Mount 
Moriah, the eastern hill of Jerusalem (II 
Chron. iii. 1), the place which when a 
threshing floor David bought of Araunah, 
in order to offer sacrifices for the cessa- 
tion of the great plague. II Sam. xxiv. 
16-25. Here, too, almost goo years be- 
fore, Abraham, in the great trial of his 
faith, brought Isaac for sacrifice. Gen. 
xxii. 2. The temple was built of pure 
white marble, the huge blocks being hewn 
out and entirely shaped and finished in 
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the quarries under the city, so that as they 
were silently raised and swung into posi- 
tion the beautiful edifice grew with no 
sound of chisel or hammer. I Ki. vi. 7. 
These quarries have been discovered, and 
may now be visited by the traveller. 
There were 3000 officers and overseers 
and 30,000 Israelites levied to do the work 
one month, and remain home two months 
in turn. Besides these there were 150,000 
laborers (I Ki. v. 13-16), probably from 
foreign subject nations. I Ki.ix. 21, 22. 
Most of the skilled laborers were furnished 
by Hiram, King of Tyre. ‘All its di- 
mensions, length, breadth,—and height, — 
were exactly double those of the Taber- 
nacle.’’"— Pulpit Com. The Temple being 
completed, Solomon assembled the people 
to be present at its dedication, which took 
place atthe time of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, #. ¢., in the autuuin. I Kings viii. 
tells of the great procession of Levites and 
elders which bore the old Mosaic taber- 
nacle, the brazen altar, the table of shew 
bread, the candlestick, and the brazer 
serpent from Gibeon, and the ark from its 
tent on Mount Zion, and put them in their 
places in the temple. Then (see II Chron. 
Vv. 13, 14) as in the ancient tabernacle, a 
shining cloud, Jehovah’s visible presence, 
settled upon the house, ‘‘ so that the priest 
could not stand to minister by reason of 
the cloud, for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.’’ Solomon’s 
opening words of benediction and his 
ded‘catory prayer followed immediately, 
and then— 

54. He arose from before the altar of 
the Lord from kneeling on his knees. Itis 
the first recorded instance of kneeling in 
prayer, but see Dan. vi. 10; Luke xxii. 
41; Acts vii. 60; ix. 40; xx. 36; xxi. 5, 
&c. ‘* Solomon seems acting this day ac- 
cording to the immediate direction of God, 
hence he acts very naturally.’’— Friends’ 
Bible School Quarterly. The position, 
though unusual, was most natural, ex- 
pressing devotion, reverence and humility. 

55. And he stood, &c. After the prayer 
he pronounced a concluding benediction 
upon the people, in which he summed up, 
as it were, what he had previously said. 

56. Blessed be the Lord, that hath given 
rest unto his people Israel. The settled 
kingdom, and now the temple, so much 
more permanent than the shifting taber- 
nacle, were the outward signs of this rest. 
See Deut. xii. 9, 10 (comp. iii. 20). There 
hath not failed one word of ail his good 
promise. Josh. xxiii. 14; Deut. vii. g; 
Heb. x. 23; xi. 115 Ps. xxxvi, 5 ; Ixxxix. 
8, &c. Which he promised by the hand of 
Moses. See especially Deut. xxviii. 1-14. 
These promises had all been fulfilled, and 
to crown all God had given rest: solid, 
quiet satisfaction, such as no worldly pros- 
perity can give (see Job xxxiv. 29), with 
now the assurance of permanence in that 
He had come to abide in the house which 
Solomon had built. 

. 57- Zhe Lord our God be with us. The 
central thought throughout is the desire 
for God’s presence. As he was with our 
fathers. The visible proof of this in the 
glory that had filled the house, even as it 
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did the tabernacle of old, had just been 
vouchsafed them. Let him not leave us, 
nor forsake us. Deut. xxxi.6, 8; Josh. i. 
5 and Ex. xxxiii. 14. 

58. That he may incline our hearts unto 
him. The necessary condition of having 
God with us is that we should abide with 
Him. ‘‘God is the Source of all life 
and action, physical and spiritual, and of 
that free responsibility of man which is 
the ultimate truth of the inner human 
‘ consciousness. God inclines the heart, 
. and yet the heart must yield itself.”’— 
Ellicott. Ps. cxix. 36; Phil. ii. 13. 

59. And let these my words, &c. The 
words of His prayer in the previous por- 
tion of this chapter. 

60. Znat all the people of the earth may 
&now. ‘Israel was not made and kept a 
people of God for its own sake alone, but 
as the best way of proclaiming the true 
God to all nations.””-—FPe/oubet. 

61. Let your heart therefore be perfect. 
Solomon had been well taught (I Chron. 
xxvii. g, &c.), and although he himself 
went astray (I Ki. xi. 4), yet he knew 
what was right and knew too that all bless- 
ing for his people depended upon this 
deep heartfelt loyalty to God. Not head 
knowledge, but heart service is what God 
; desires. David had it and this was what 
rendered him especially a man after God’s 
own heart. I Sam. xii. 14 and I Ki. xv. 
3, &c. At the close of this exhortation, 
we read, II Chron. vii. 1, that ‘* fire came 
down from heaven and consumed the 
burnt offering and the sacrifices, and the 
glory of the Lord filled the house ’’ in a 
a new degree of splendor beyond that 
which came at the beginning of the ser- 
vice. II Chron. v. 14. 

62. Offered sacrifice before the Lord. 
** The Feast of Tabernacles was held at this 
time for seven days; but in this case the 
festival continued for fourteen days— 
seven before the feast, and the seven of 
the feast, with two additional days, for the 
people were not dismissed till the twenty- 
third day.”” I Ki. viii. 65, 66 ; If Chron. 
vii. 9, 10 —Peloubet. 

63. And Solomon offered a sacrifice of 
peace offerings. The law concerning peace 
offerings (Lev. vii. 15) was that they 
shou!d be eaten—hence these vast num- 
bers of animals would serve as food for 
the multitudes assembled. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. God’s great goodness in condescend- 
ing to dwell with His people. The Temple 
is a type of the individual Christian. I 
Cor. iii. 10-16 and vi. 19 ; II Cor. vi. 16. 

2. The Temple is a type of the Church. 
Eph. ii. 18-22. 

3. ‘* The leaders in talent, in wealth, in 
position, and in influence should be also 
leaders in prayer. When boys see that 
their mothers pray, but that their fathers 
do not, they are taught by this that reli- 
gion is for women and children, but not 
tor men.” —Pelowbet. . 

4. Churches wherein God’s presence 
dwells will be missionary churches, pro- 
claiming to all nations the one true God. 

5- If we would have God abide with us 
we must abide in God. 
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SCHOOL. 


the students’ own, when they put forward 
their favorite speaker, to make the choi- 
cest address for them; when they invite 
all their lady friends and set the tables for 
their finest ‘‘ spreads ;’’ and when no man 
is so honored as the orator of the class— 
for this honor the class has elected a Ne. 
gro; whether a black Negro or a brown 
one, or a yellow one or a white one, we 
do not know—they are all one in the South 
equally disdained and disbarred from all 
privileges of honor—but a Negro, a poor 
man, son of a slave, who has had to pay 
his way by barbering, by serving during 
vacations in hotels; this Negro, one of 
two in the class, who has distinguished 
himself by his literary ability, his class. 
mates have elected their public rep. 
resentative on their special day. Then 
they will come, in their most immaculate 
evening dress, with their mothers and sis- 
ters and sweethearts, and sit and hear and 
cheer their Negro classmate and brother 
and orator.—/ndependent. 


Jouns Hopkins UNivERsITy has been 
relieved of the embarassment caused by a 
deficiency of income from one of its in- 
vestments, through the liberality of a few 
of its friends. An Etergency Fund of 
$108,700 was promptly raised; besides 
the endowment of a Lectureship on Poetry, 
and the gift of $20,000 to promote the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. With this sum Eugene Levering,of 
Baltimore, proposes to erect a building for 
that Associatior, on ground provided by 
the Trustees of the University. This is 
a means of favoring Christian influence 
which the most thoroughly secular institu- 
tion of learning may well accept. 

The academic staff of Johns Hopkins 
last year included fifty five teachers. Three 
hundred and ninety-four students were en- 
rolled, of whom two hundred were grad- 
uates, coming from ninety-six other col- 
leges and universities. The degree of B.A. 
was conferred on thirty-six candidates, 
and that of Ph.D. on twenty candidates. 

Of the fifteen courses of study offered 
by this university, the preference, so far 
as is shown by the numbers ot students 
taking them, has so far been given to His- 
tory and Political Science, Chemistry, and 
German. In 1888-9 the first named of 
these courses was chosen by 162 students, 
the second, Chemistry, by 124; the third, 
German, by 119. The smallest number, 
24, took Pathology (preparatory to the 
study of Medicine) ; only 38, Mineralogy 
and Geology; 39, Samnscrit, &c.; 43, 
Semitic Languages; 48, Psychology, 
Ethics, &c. 

President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, 
has obtained leave of absence for a tour in 
Egypt, Syria, Greece and other foreign 
lands; his first prolonged vacation after 
fourteen years of service. 


—-— -— eae ——— 


A VIVID CONTRAST. 


A few sentences will show how Sir M. 
Monier Williams sums up his contrast be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity : 


‘* Possibly some may complain that I 
have not enlarged sufficiently on the re- 
markable resemblance between certain 
moral precepts in the Buddhist code and 
in the Christian. I admit that both tell 
us :—not to love the world, not to love 
money, not to hate our enemies, not todo 
unrighteous or impure acts, to overcome 
evil by good, and to do to others as we 
would be done by. The grand difference 
between the morality of Buddhism and the 
morality of Christianity is not in the letter 
of the precepts, but in the principle and mo- 
tive power brought to bear on their appli- 
cation. Ina word, Buddhism founds its 
morality on self, Christianity founds its 
morality on Christ. . . . . Buddhism re 
fuses to admit the existence of a personal 
Creator, or of man’s dependence on 4 
higher Power. It acknowledges no exter: 
nal supernatural revelation. It has no real 
prayer, no real worship, no true idea of 
sin or of the need of pardon. . . Christi- 
anity teaches that in the highest form of 
life, love is intensified ; Buddhism teaches 
that in the highest state of existence all 
love is extinguished. What shall I doto 
inherit eternal life? says the Christian. 
What shall I do to inherit eternal ex 
tinction of life? says the Buddhist. It 
seems an absurdity to ask in concluding 
these Lectures: Whom shall we choos 
as our Guide, our Hope, our Salvation, 
‘the Light of Asia,’ or ‘the Light of the 
World,’ the Buddha or the Christ? It 
seems mockery to put this question to ™ 
tional and thoughtful men in the nine- 
teenth century: Which Book shall we 
clasp to our hearts in our last hour- 
Book that tells us of the dead, the extinct, 
the death-giving Buddha, or the Book that 
reveals to us the living, the eternal, the 
life-giving Christ ?’’ 


THE Harvarp Crass OraTor.—Good 
friends from the South, apologists for the 
treatment given the Negro, who love to 
say that the North has just as much of the 
caste spirit as the South has, and closes 
the door against the Negro just as closely ; 
and ye, not quite so good friends from the 
North, apologists for the apologists, who 
say ‘* That’s so,’’ and who don’t know 
what would happen if a Negro gentleman 
should rent a house in a fashionable block, 
or if fifty Negroes should take seats in the 
middle aisle of your church, please read 
what has just happened at Harvard College 
and then consider. 

A Negro has just been elected class- 
orator! Think what that means. Harvard 
is the largest college in the United Siates 
—Harvard is a typical Northern college, 
a college of ‘‘culture,’’ just out from Bos- 
ton, a college of the Yankees, the college 
where more rich men’s sons go, where 
there is more fashion and style and ex- 
penditure, and proud blood, and conceit, 
if you will, than in any other college or 
university in the country. And this col- 
lege has elected a Negrofor class orator, 
for the most coveted place of honor on its 
most distinguished day ; the day which is 
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From Life and Light for Woman. 
HOBEANA. 


BY GERTRUDE R. HANCE, 


As I stand on the veranda of the mis- 
sionary’s house in Umvoti, and look far 
away across the river to the hills beyond, 
I can see a small bright spot gleaming 
out in the vivid green of the foliage. It 
is the roof of one of my out-station 
school-houses. As I recall to-day the lit- 
tle building, with its many associations, 
there is one face and figure that stands 
out from the dusky crowd. Some years 
ago, as I was visiting this school one day, 
I s:w a bright-faced, bright-eyed, intelli- 
gent looking old man about seventy years 
of age—one whom we might call a splen- 
did old heathen, His name was Hobeana. 
I was surprised to see him there, and as 
soon as I had an opportunity I said to 
him, ‘‘ Why, Hobeana, how do you hap.- 
pen to be here?” 

«Q,” he said, 
church.” 

This was such an unusual thing for one 
of his age and position to do, I wondered 
what his motives were, and asked, ‘‘ What 
are you coming to church for? ”’ 

‘1 want to find out what Christianity 


2. 39 


is. 


“‘T am coming to 


“ But why do you wish to find out what 
Christianity is?”’ 

“lve had a dream.” 

‘A dream! What did you dream?”’ 

“| dreamed that I must come down 
here and find out what Christianity is. I 
didn’t wish to do any thing slyly, so I 
called all the chief people together and 
said, ‘I am going down there to find out 
about Christianity.”’ ’ 

‘What did they say? ’’ 

“O, they consented, and so I’ve come.’’ 

‘Well, what have you found out about 
Christianity ?’’ : 

‘“‘T haven’t found out, but I’m going 
to. I come to every service, rain or shine, 
and l’m coming right along.’’ 

He kept his word, and did come to 
every service. A few months from that 
time I saw Hobeana one day, and I said 
tohim, ‘* Well, Hobeana, have you found 
out what Christianity is? ”’ 

‘No, but I’m going to,”’ he answered. 

Then followed quite a long conversa- 
tion. He talked about his dream, some 
of the innumerable superstitions of his 
people, and a little of what he had learned 
in the church. He mixed it all up to. 
gether, and I wondered if there could be 
any place in his mind for the real light; 
but | believed God was speaking to him, 
although the light was like a leaf in the 
air, seeming to have no place to rest. 

Some weeks later I again saw Hobeana, 
and he had on his first garment. He was 
sitting on a bench, his elbows were akim- 
bo, and he did not know what to do with 
his hands and feet. 

go into acivilized house they do not 


understand about the furniture and other 


things they see. They do not dare trust 
themselves to the chairs, for fear they will 









** You see I'm going to be a Christian, 
Inkosazana.’’ 


you a Christian,’’ I answered. 
will hear you when you pray to Him, and 
will help you.in your native costume just 
as well as He will if you have this gar- 
ment on. 
the heart. 
all this, but God can. 
understand away down here;” and I 
placed my hand on my heart as I spoke ; 
but Hobeana’s face was sad—he couldn't 
understand me. 


Often when natives 
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Nee 
fall; so when they first sit on a bench 
they are not quite sure of the foundations. 


As soon as Hobeana saw me he said, 


‘*In what way are you going to be a 


Christian ?’’ I asked. 


‘*Why, don’t you see I’m dressing 


now? I’m going to have clothes. I'm 
hike other people who wish to be Chris- 
tians.’’ 


**O no, Hobeana; clothes do not make 
** God 


You want some clothing for 
I can’t make you understand 
He can make you 


A few months passed by, and when I 


saw Hobeana again he had ona second 
garment. 
dignified on the bench. 
down by his body. He said, ‘ Inkosa- 
zana, now you see Iam going to be a 
Christian.’’ 


He was sitting up straight and 
His elbows were 


‘*How are you going to be a Chris- 


tian?’’ I asked, as before. 


‘Why, don’t you see I am dressed 
now?” 

“QO, but, Hobeana, still you want a 
garment for the heart, away down here,’’ 
again touching my heart. 

Hobeana put his hand to his mouth 
native fashion and shook his head slowly 
and silently. He couldn’t understand ; he 
was perplexed, distressed, to find that 
these things made him no better Christian. 
He must have clothing for his heart. 
What was this clothing, and how was he 
to get it? 

His next step was to have his ring cut 
from his head. A Zulu, when old enough 
to become a soldier, has a ring, made of 
some glutinous substance, fastened on the 
top of his head. He thinks a great deal 
of this ring. To him it is like a diploma 
toa young man when he comes out of 
college. He wears it all his life. It was 
this ring that Hobeana had cut off.. I 
said ‘‘ Hobeana, why have you had this 
ring cut from your head? You thought 
so mach of it, and it looked so nice.”’ 

‘*O,” he said, ‘‘I am going to be a 
Christian.’’ 

Again I had to tell him, ‘‘ Even this 
won’t help you any to be a Christian. 
If you wish to have it cut off, that is all 
well enough; if you want to wear a hat 
you can wear it better with this off thar 
on, but it won’t make you any the better 
Christian.”’ 

Again Hobeana was greatly perplexed 
and distressed. He said, “I am truly 
going to be a Christian.’’ Again he talked 
about his dream and what he heard in the 
church, and by this time he had really 


learned a great many Bible truths. He 


was still very regular at service, and we 
felt that he was improving—that the real 
truth was taking root in his heart. 
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It may have been two years later that I 


met Hobeana dressed in a fine suit of 
broadcloth clothes. They were very nice. 
His linen and all parts of the suit were 
quite perfect. 
did you get this splendid suit of clothes 
and the linen?” 


I said, ‘*‘ Hobeana, where 


‘QO, my daughter went down to the 


station and learned to wash and iron, and 
she takes care of my clothes, and brushes 
them, and folds them and puts them ina 
box, and I shall only wear them when I go 
to church and when I go down to see you. 
I see other people who are Christians 
wear nicer clothes on Sunday than on any 
other day.’ 
and said, ‘‘Now Inkosazana, I am a 


Then he straightened up 


Christian.” 
Now, friends, don’t you see the same 


human nature in Africa as in America? 


People go to church, put om their best 


clothes, sit comfortably back in their seat, 


find the right place in the hymn-book, 


and say, like Hobeana, ‘‘I am a Chris- 


tian.’’ Sometimes this very thing is like 


an armor—harder to penetrate than real 


heathenism. We didn’t want Hobeana 
to have this armor; and, painful as it 
was, again I had to tell him that all these 
things didn’t make him a Christian. O 
how distressed he looked! ‘‘ But,” said 
he, ‘*I look just like other people who 
go to church, don’t you see?’’ and he 
smoothed down the broadcloth. 


(To be continued.) 





I THINK there is no question that the 
missionaries in the interior (and why not 
everywhere) should live quite simply, and 
become as much like the natives as possi- 
ble. Iam surprised to find how easy this 
is—how thoroughly practicable, especially 
when itinerating. A certain amount of 
comfort has to be forgotten, but what of 
that? Moving about amongst the people, 
living much as they live, travelling as they 
travel, eating as they eat, dressing as they 
dress, showing politeness and hospitality 
as they do—the gain to health and spirits 
is astonishing, whilst the cheapness of it 
is absurd, and the advantages very great. 
The reasonableness—the necessity almost 
—of wearing the native dress, and not 
living in foreign houses, is to my mind, 
absolutely apparent. At the same time 
one result of my travels has been to show 
me more clearly than ever that God uses 
many methods. I have seen some noble 
converts, and heard of others brought to 
God showing faithful lives, under the guid- 
ance of men who widely differ as to 
modes of work, but who are blessedly 
agreed in this—that with a single eye they 
earnestly seek to live and labor for God. 
—jJ. Heywood Horsburgh, in Church 
Missionary Intelugencer. 


—— —— oe ——__ _ 


WHEN a people dwell under the liberal 
distribution of favors from heaven, it be- 
hooves them to carefully inspect their 
ways, and consider the purposes for which 
those favors are bestowed. 

—/. Woolman. 
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From the Christian Advocate. 


BURNHAM THE ASTRONOMER. 





BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 





One of the most curious examples of 
success that has come under my notice is 
that of the Chicago astronomer, S. W. 
Burnham, now of the Lick Observatory. 
The narration reads like a romance, but 
it is strictly true. About the close of the 
war Burnham was in New Orleans as a 
correspondent of a Chicago newspaper. 
He happened to be strolling along the 
street one day, when he passed an auction 
store where the seller was offering books. 
Stepping in with his companion, Burn- 
ham negligently bid twenty cents for a lot 
of books then up. The entire lot was 
knocked down to him at this price. It 
consisted of school-books, and among 
them ar atlas and geography of the hea- 
vens. Burnham knew nothing about as- 
tronomy beyond the meager notions of 
ordinary graduates of the public schools, 
but the pictures in the atlas took his at- 
tention, and he carried this part of his 
purchase home with him. He presently 
began to devote a part of his evenings to 
the work of identifying the constellations 
visible in that latitude. Soon he bought a 
little telescope of one inch aperture, by 
the aid of which he materially improved 
the accuracy of his observations, and en- 
larged the field of his studies. He bought 
other books upon astronomy, and soon 
found himself where he needed the higher 
mathematics. These he got up, and ex- 
changed his one inch glass for one of an 
inch and a quarter. He was now back 
in Chicago, occupied daily in Court sten- 
ography, and carrying on a short-hand 
business of general reporting—the firm 
being Burnham & Root. 

The Clarks were erecting the great 
eighteen-inch telescope for the Dearborn 
Observatory. Burnham lived within two 
blocks of the place, and he did a great 
deal of hanging around and asking ques- 
tions during the process. Finally he 
asked Alvin Clark what he would charge 
for a six-inch glass. The price was cut as 
much as possible, the amount being about 
$800, I believe. Burnham ordered it, 
and in due time received it. This must 
have been somewhere in 1872. It used 
almost all his money to pay for the glass, 
leaving little or nothing for mounting it 
and adding the various appliances needed 
for making it valuable as an instrument of 
precise observation. He procured a large 
stick of timber, which he set in the ground 
of the back-yard like a post. Upon this 
he mounted his glass. He bought two 
wooden cisterns for holding rain-water. 
Placing one of these above the other, and 
cutting a door in the floor of the upper, 
he had a two-story observatory about thir- 
teen feet high, which only needed a prac- 
ticable dome to make it available for as- 
tronomical purposes. 

Librarian Poole has told me of the cu- 


this queer structure in his neighbor’s back- 
yard across the street, when he took a 








star without continual adjustments. 





riosity he felt regarding the meaning of 
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house in Groveland Park, some time in 
1878. The boys of the family found out 
that the strange man who lived there used 
to spend a large part of his nights in the 
tower. 
be left with its opening turned toward Dr. 
Poole’s house, and the mystery was solved. 
From this grew his acquaintance with 
Burnham. 


One day the dome happened to 


It would far outrun my space if I were 


to describe the queer contrivances which 


Burnham improvised for taking the place 


of expensive apparatus needed, but beyond 


his means ; for example, he could not af- 
ford a sidereal clock, and it was therefore 
impossible for him to keep his glass on a 
He 
met this difficulty by a contrivance as in- 
genious as it was homely... Procuring sam- 
ples of the d fferent kinds of quicksand, 
of which Chicago has no lack, he selected 
one which suited his purpose ; and taking 
a large tube, he filled it with sand, placed 
it vertically, and regulated the flow of 
sand from the aperture below by means of 
a little gate. At first he caused this sand 
to turn a little water-wheel of shingle and 
twine; this in turn was geared into an- 
other, which moved the glass slowly and 
evenly, like a clock. Later, however, he 
simplified the matter by causing a lead- 
plunger to follow the sand in the tube. 
This was connected with the point of the 
telescope and moved it with the star. 

The results of Burnham’s original ob- 
servations were immediate and astonish- 
ing. In 1873 he senta list of 81 new 
double stars to the English Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and they figure in the 
Astronomical Journal for March, 1873. 
In May there are 25 more ; in June, 1874, 
47 new stars; in all, about 300 new dou 
ble stars were discovered in the first two 
years’ use of tais six-inch glass. Burnham 
began to be celebrated everywhere but at 
home. He was made honorary member 
of the English Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, the German, Italian, and one after 
another of nearly every prominent astro- 
nomical society in the world. 

While Burnham was becoming so cele- 
brated abroad he was almost unknown at 
home. He was refused admittance to the 
Dearborn Observatory, on the ground of 
ignorance, at the time when, for more 
than two years his discoveries had made 
him an honorary member of the chief as- 
tronomical societies of Europe, and when 
he was in close correspondence with the 
leading astronomers of the world, and 
when, as Zhe Times very properly said, 
the great Dearborn telescope was doing no 
more for the cause of science than two 
joints of stovepipe in an attic. 

Perhaps one of the most curious things 
about this part of Burnham's career is the 
success with which he concealed his men- 
tal preoccupation from those who were 
about him every day in Court and on the 
street. Two anecdotes will illustrate this 
better than anything else. Dr. Arthur 
Edwards told me that his first acquaint- 
ance with Burnham dated back to 1872, 
or thereabouts, when he engaged him to 
send a shorthand man to Detroit to report 


a sermon by Bishop Simpson. 
quaintance grew, and he saw Burnham 
trequently and talked with him about al. 
most everything but astronomy, upon 
which nothing at all was ever said. This 
went on for four years or more. 
time the Vorthwestern Christian Advocate 
had reprinted from the English reposts 
frequent lists of double stars discovered 
by a Chicago astronomer named Burn. 
ham, without the least hint of its being 
this Burnham. At length it happened one 
night that Dr. Edwards and wife occupied 
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seats at one of Proctor’s astronomi-al lec. 
tures next those of Mr. and Mrs. S. W, 
Burnham. Just as Proctor arose to speak, 
the identity of the names flashed across 
Dr. Edwards’ mind, and he leaned over 
to Burnham in great excitement and said; 

‘* You don’t mean to say that you are 
Burnham the astronomer ?”’ 

Burnham was equally excited, and at 
the close Proctor said to Dr. Edwards: 

‘*T am dying to know what it was that 
you whispered to Burnham, just as I began 
to speak, which excited both of you so 
much.”’ 

Dr. Poole, of the Newberry library, 
gave me another, in which General Leake, 
late District-Attorney here, was the per- 
son concerned. One day after Burnham 
began to be celebrated, General Leake 
said to Dr. Poole: 

“* How does it happen that knowing al- 
most everybody in the city of any promi- 
nence, I never happen to meet Burnham 
the astronomer, whose name I see so often 
in the papers ?”’ 

Dr. Poole replied, “ You do know him, 
and see him every day.’’ 

Upon denying it, he reminded him of 
the wiry little stenographer in Judge 
Drummond’s Court. 

‘‘ What, our Burnham ’’ exclaimed 
General Leake. ‘‘I have known him for 
twelve years,and we have talked about al- 
most every other subject under the sua, 
but I never heard him say a word about 
astronomy. I never dreamed of such 4 
thing.” 





ee — -——__—_ 


PERFECT COMMUNION. 





‘¢ Whilst prayer may seem to arise from 
the heart of the believer, yet the sacred 
fire from heaven has first quickened the 
prayer which the believer offers, the prayer 
has first come from above downward, be- 
fore it arises from below to Him who 3s 
on high.’’ 

“Yes, Lord, 

How short a prayer may be 

It reaches Thee, 

Nor hath it far to go. s 

And if it seem to rise as incense to the skies, 

Yet is its first silent, invisible flow 

Downward, Oh Lord, 

From Thee 

On me: 

From the higher to the lower, from the low- 
er to the higher, = 

In one eternal circle runs the heavenly fire. 

R, Batt RUTTER. 


‘¢ This is the law of perfect communion, 
but in our poor perturbed imperfect com 
dition, communion is too often imperfect. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AT A LABOR MEETING lately in Chicago, 
the temporary chairman in an introduct- 
ory speech remarked: ‘I have no fault 
to find with the saloon, but we want to 
ive it a rest.” Mr. Powderly came to the 
front, saying: ‘* I have fault to find with the 
saloon. With the traffic and the work it 
does I am deeply concerned, for when the 
saloon is open on Sunday the home of the 
working man is closed in darkness. We 
propose by the help of God and the Ame- 
rican people to have a land within five 
years in which the sun shines upon no open 
Sunday saloon, and if I had my way there 
would be no opening between Sundays. 
If any man needs to take a day for atten- 
tion to his soul, it is the saloon man. If 
he is not disposed to do so, we will com- 
pel him ; and if the city officials are not 
disposed to help, why, see to that next 
election day.’”’ The cheer that greeted 
this was good for prohibition ears to hear. 
—Union Signal. 


A Coroner’s Testimony.—‘‘I have 
known families where peace and happiness 
had long had their abode broken up by 
the drink. Little by little, or in the most 
high-handed and outrageous ;manner, it 
has robbed them of their money, of their 
property, their good name, their home, 
their friends, their health, and finally of 
their lives. There is no beauty so fair, 
no love so sacred, no heart so good, no 
fame sc great, no position so high as to 
shield from its daring and wicked hand. 


“Thave seen young people beginning © 


life with every prospect of happiness and 
usefulness, drop out as if touched by a pes- 
tilence. I have seen men and women in 
the high places of wealth and power fall 
down, down to the very lowest, and no 
pity nor help could savethem. The most 
tender relations of life have been the most 
cruelly outraged. I have known very 
many cases of girls killed by their lovers, 
sisters killed by their brothers, and wives 
killed by their husbands, and all under 
the influence of the drink. There have 
been brought to me in my profession sui- 
cides and accidents and sudden deaths 
without number, produced by the drink. 
I assure you solemnly to-day that in all 
my long career as a coroner I cannot call 
to mind a single case of homicide that has 
come before me for investigation that was 
: ww or remotely the result of 

rink.”” 

The above is a true statement made by 
an Irish coroner. 


IT is mentioned in Robert's life of Han- 
tah Moore, that in 1783 that lady sat next 
to Dr. Johnson, at a dinner party at the 
Bishop of Chester’s house. She says, ‘* I 
urged him to take a little wine. He re- 


plied, I can’t drink a little, child, there-: 


fore I never touch it. Abstinence is as 
an me as temperance would be diffi- 
t. 





= 


Tam poor, but I serve a rich Master, 
*ho loves His own.—/John Letchworth. 
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RURAL. 

Apvice To Younc Farmers.—£Zas. 
Country Gentlem in—I have before me a 
letter from one of your readers, a young 
man 25 years of age. He has a wife and 
two children, and a brother-in-law 21 years 
old living with him. At present this 
friend lives on 15 acres of rented land, 14 
miles out from a large city. But he spends 
his days in an office in the city, ata salary 
of $75 a month, including a free pass to 
his home and back. The brother does 
the farming. 

Now these young men are full of pluck 
and determined to become farmers, and 
write to me for advice. The older one 
says: ‘‘ We have no capital, very little ex. 
perience, but lots of push. Our plan is to 
buy a little farm on monthly payments, I 
can keep on at work in office and pay $50 
a month on the land. We can certainly 
get along on the other $25 and what we 
can make from the farm. My notion is 
to grow potatoes. We can sell them to 
the consumers in the city at the highest 
retail price. It is our intention to push 
our business, to bend all our energies in 
that direction and ‘hustle’ generally, the 
same as we would be compelled to do if 
in Dusiness in the city, where competition 
makes one just get up and get or be closed 
up by his creditors.’’ 

Now I like the tone of this letter, and if 
good health is given them, these young 
men will almost surely conquer. They 
seem to have the right idea in regard to 
the way they have got to work; the only 
question is whether they may not get 
tired before they reach independence. It 
isa long pull. It has taken the writer 
just 20 years to get his farm paid for and 
improved to his mind, all through, in. 
cluding all new buildings, and to get a 
little money laid by fora rainy day. But 
truly, if I had to start over again with 
«no capital,’’ I think it would be in about 
the same line. 

Now, if I were starting where these men 
areI should buy about 40 acres of good 
land. I would pay $100 an acre for 
good land rather than take poor as a gift. 
I should try and get land that was natu- 
rally underdrained, except perhaps in 
some low places, but not very light or 
sandy land. I should divide what was 
cultivatable into three strips, as fast as 
possible, making them as long as the lay 
of the land would permit. As fast as 
practicable I would work into a three- 
year rotation of clover, potatoes and wheat. 
Treat the clover us a valued crop, encour- 
aging it to grow thick and heavy, and 
keeping all stock off. The first crop might 
be mowed for hay, but I would leave the 
second to plow under for the potatoes. 
Just the first day that the potatoes would 
doto sell, I would ‘‘ push’’ a load into 
the city, and then I would “hustle them 
generally ’’ night and day, selling them all 
and clearing the pieces for wheat, if pos- 
sible, by the first of September. This 
can be done. The writer has marketed 
six acres in July in a city 12 miles distant 
before the days of machine digging. But 
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there must be no taking no for an answer. 
for this kind of work. When some faint 
hearts would say no potatoes could be sold, 
a pushing man may find a good market. 
One should always be prompt, his word 
(to deliver at a certain time) as good as 
gold, and a little more than honest. 


Money put in costly buildings has sunk 
many a young farmer, as well as other 
business men. When the writer came on 
to his farm he was quite inclined to build 
a large new barn. It was needed badly 
enough. Instead, however, he built large, 
cheap sheds around the old one, doing 
the work himself winters. These were 
made warm and comfortable, and answered 
very well for some seventeen years. Many 
a time has he felt thankful that he did just 
as he did. Had he borrowed the money 
and built the barn, it certainly would not 
have been such as he has built lately, and 
the added burden of debt would in all 
probability have been more than he could 
carry. 


I hope your readers who may be some- 
what discouraged with the profits of farm- 
ing will not forget this statement, which I 
believe to be true, viz., that there is no 
honorable, legitimate business in the world 
that pays better in proportion to the brains 
and capital invested than farming. 

I never allow a letter to go out until my 
partner has read it and passed judgment 
on it. Her comment after reading this 
was: *‘ Don’t you think you had better 
explain why you would pay $100 an acre 
for good \and rather than take poor as a 
gift?” Yes. On good land I should ex- 
pect.to get about $1oo an acre for the po- 
tatoes. On poor land I should look for 
about $40 peracre. In the former case 
there would be, say $60 clear profit from 
each acre. In the latter case there would 
be nothing. The good land would pay 
for itself in two years and then be ready 
to make me some money. The poor land, 
although costing nothing, would be a long 
time making me much profit. To be sure 
much of it can be brought up, but it takes 
time. Were I seeking for a farm, the 
other fellow could have this job, and I 
would choose the best land to be had.— 
TZ. B. Terry, Summit County, O. 


Wueat 1n Iowa.—The facts about the 
wheat production of Iowa are simply these, 
as every well informed farmer in the State 
knows: The early settlers of the State 
raised large crops of wheat, a crop on new 
‘* breaking ” being regarded as reasonably 
sure for from 20 to 30 bushels to the acre. 
As the State became more thickly settled 
and the land exhausted of its stored fer- 
tility, farmers sowed their land to grass 
and entered upon stock raising, which, 
with the then existing freight rates to lake 
or sea-board, was far more profitable. The 
spring wheat belt moved west with the tide 
of emigration. Central Iowa to-day does 


not grow enough wheat for home con- 
sumption—not because the soil will not 
grow wheat, but because until the last two 
or three years stock growing and dairying 
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have been far more profitable. Meantime 
winter wheat culture is being introduced 
into the southern tiers of counties, and is 
more profitable than cattle at present 
prices, and especially so, now that farmers 
enjoy more reasonable freight rates. There 
is not the slightest complaint from farmers 
who are plowing up their clover fields, and 
sowing the winter variety that the soil will 
not produce wheat. Farmers in the cen- 
tral counties are this year experimenting 
on winter wheat, and whether this should 
prove profitable or not, the acreage of 
spring wheat will be largely increased until 
cattle take their old position, when wheat 
growing will be promptly relinquished for 
the more profitable business of growing 
cattle. The crop of 1889, both of winter 
and spring wheat has been unusually fine. 
— Country Gentleman. 





Correspondence. 


Granp River, Inp1an TERRITORY, 
Tenth month 25th, 1889. 


Editor of Friends’ Review : 


I AM now on my farewell visit to Grand 
River Monthly Meeting, after 9 years of 
missionary labor in connection with this 
special field, in which I have visited the 
S. S. and W. Mission each month as a 
rule, ani watched with interest, the open- 
ing mind of the children from the various 
Indian families represented in this mis- 
sion. Last evening as I visited the chil- 
dren in collection, and talked to them from 
Psalm Ixvii, my mind went back to tne 
day when I first met here with many who 
are now married and keeping ‘neat 
houses,’’ and opening farms of their own 
amongst the tribes in Quapaw Agency. 
Many of those came under constraint 
from the Indian Commission or because 
they needed food. But these now present 
came here from areal desire to have the 
benefit of the ‘* Educational Training ’’ 
in this noble institution, which has come 
up through the able management of Dr. 
C. W. and Rachel Kirk and Lizzie Test, 
followed by Wm. E. and Ella R. Morris, 
succeeded by the present Superintendent, 
Harwood Hall, of Salem, N. J. He has 
for the past four years been earnest in 
strengthening all that he found here of 
value, and adding to the work of the past 
the present advantages of the advanced 
public sentiment in favor of Indian edu- 
cation; and with earnest Bible school 
work that keeps pace with the weeks as they 
go by, coupled with complete ordering of 
all the details in home life of the school 
and the intellectual culture, causes the 
light to reflect in many homes. One large 
Seneca family, the parents of which were 
converted a few years ago, has established 
a system of household and farm labor 
amongst the children, that corresponds 
with the mission plan, of each one having 
a certain line of work every day. 

The Quapaw mission still maintains a 
valued place in the northwest part of the 
agency, but great loss in the main build- 
ing by fire sustained over two years ago, 
makes it difficult to keep 60 children as 
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well in hand and comfortable as would be 
best. Although T. F. Weir, the new 
superintendent, with his workers, does 
admirably under the circumstances. 

T. H. Moore, the mew/y appointed 
Agent, shows great kindness in continu- 
ing so many Friends in their p!aces as 
teachers and other helpers in the schools, 
to the number of nine in the agency. 

Edward K. Dawes, who has so ably fill- 
ed the office of superintendent at Qua- 
paw mission for several years, has been 
chosen as agency clerk, and is doing ex- 
cellent service in assisting the Agent to 
develop the moral and religious work 
throughout the several tribes. 

Grand River Monthly Meeting was 
held at the Ottawa Reservation on this 
day to much comfort and _ blessing. 
Achsah Kenyon, from Chicago Monthly 
Meeting, Illinois, was present, and did ex- 
cellent service for the Master with great 
acceptance. 

In the increase of field and needed 
labors of the workers, some close search- 
ing of heart has been experienced, and 
now that the large opening at Skiatook, 
in the west side of the Cherokee Nation 
bids so fair, I hope that Friends will not 
overlook the fact that more laborers will 
continue to be needed as time goes on and 
pertshing souls are crying for the Bread of 
Eternal Life. 

I must not omit to say that the Modoc 
school under Arizona Jackson’s able man- 
agement grows daily in usefulness, and 
the Bluejacket day school taught by Hat- 
tie Gore (a granddaughter of Charles 
Bluejacket), gives a comforting illustra- 
tion of what the past years of care in that 
field have brought forth. 

Joun M. Watson. 





Tenth month 28th, 1889. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

I HAVE been deeply interested in ob- 
serving the changes in our Society, and in 
our particular Meeting, for years past. Re- 
vival meetings, from time to time, left a 
number of persons on our hands request- 
ing membership. Amongst these, the 
committees appointed found it difficult to 
discriminate ; conviction is so often con- 
strued as conversion, that it is not sur- 
prising that many of them were anything 
but helpful in repairing or building up 
the walls of our Zion, as Friends; and 
through unwatchfulness, apparently, our 
members have been more influenced by 
the accession of strangers into the fold, 
than those strangers have been moulded 
into anything like the religion of our 
fathers. In our particular Meeting, from 
various causes, the middle aged are pretty 
much in control; these are active as re- 
gards ‘‘much singing ”—no time for si- 
lence seeming desirable. Something want- 
ed to be doing all the time. During meet- 
ings, singing books are distributed, the 
number to be sung called for aloud, by 
some one in the gallery, or in the congre- 
gation. If told of the disorder thus oc- 
casioned, Friends are told by such, that 
they are doing their: duty, as the Lord 
requires it of them. They will take no 


| Eleventh mo, 


advice, but with high heads go on the 
same. The Meeting grows smaller, and 
more and more unlike Friends’ meetings, 
During revivals, there is a coming togeth. 
er, and much zeal manifested, but soop 
afterward all subsides, and thus has jt 
been again and again. So far, the ques. 
tion of a paid pastor has not been agreed 
upon. There are those who mourn over 
this state of things. A FRrienp, 





WuEN George Fox went out into the 
world to declare his message, and con. 
vinced enough in a neighborhood, of the 
truth which he declared, to make a meet. 
ing, he had no pastors to set over them, 
neither did he want them. It would haye 
been in direct contradiction to what he 
preached. In his Journal, page 115, he 
says: ‘* There I declared the everlasting 
truth of the Lord, and the word of life, 
for several hours, showing that the Lord 
was come to teach His people Himself, 
and to bring them off from all the world’s 
ways, and teachers, to Christ the true 
teacher and the true way to God ;” on 
page 121, he says: ‘I directed them to 
the light of Christ, the heavenly man, 
and the Spirit of Gud in their own hearts, 
that they might come to be acquainted 
with God and Christ, receive Him for 
their teacher and know His kingdom set 
up in them.’’ 

This was his special message, to bring 
people off from the world’s ways and 
teachers,to Christ the true teacher, which 
agrees exactly with Scripture. The 
Apostle John told them that they needed 
not that any man teach them, that the 
anointing that they had received of Him 
was truth and no lie, and would teach 
them all things. 

Fox says again on page 154, in speak 
ing of the meeting at Cumberland: 
‘* Their eyes were turned to Christ their 
teacher, and they came to sit under their 
own vine, insomuch that Francis How- 
gil coming afterwards to visit them, found 
they had no need of words, for they were 
sitting under their teacher Christ Jesus, 
in the sense whereof he sat down amongst 
them without speaking anything.”’ 

Oh! how things have changed. There 
is no people farther off from directing 
people to the Spirit of God in their own 
hearts, and telling them that Christ has 
come to teach His people Himself, than 
some of the leaders in the Society of 
Friends to-day. 





Editor of Friends’ Review: 

I cANNoT look at the state of meetings 
described in thy first question, as far as! 
know, as “the result of careful and pray- 
erful deliberation,” but a drifting on and 
on under the influence of fellow ministers 
to those things of which we have been 
warned over and over again, and which 
many who now practice them would once 
have believed impossible. As for the 
second, I can unhesitatingly say the real 
spiritual life which sprang up in many 
hearts seems dampened, the first utter: 
ances largely quenched, as we are refert 
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to prayer-meetings as the place of fuller 
expression of testimony, while the service 
of preaching is so largely expected to rest 
upon one person in our day-meetings of 
worship. These and prayer meetings are 
all smaller, and the liberty of Spirit so 
much talked of and urged to come into, 
does not prove to all hearts liberty, but 
bondage. Then too, the one man ar- 
rangement is a strong temptation which 
every minister does not seem to overcome, 
to undervalue the services of elders and 
others concerned for the advance of truth. 
So all gifts do not have their full place as 
the apostle teaches to make a whole body. 
Far be it from me to advocate a slowness 
in the whole body to recognize the preach- 
ing of the word as a work in which the 
whole body has a part and the duty of 
the ministry not being hindered for want of 
money, while none are to minister for 
money. I hope we shall never get toa 
place where a truly called minister may 
not have liberty to go and remain for 
months or more in a place, if evidence is 
given the Master wishes, and where the 
fellow-members will not so unite with him 
as to help him forward our Lord’s work 
by seeing there is some proper way for 
his bodily wants to be met. While Friends 
used to be careful to look after the needs 
of such, more care, I believe, was some- 
times needed for backward ones; but I 
have thought, with true awakening and 
consecration of all to the service of Him 
who becomes our all in all, these matters 
would be better adjusted than for minis- 
ters to plead for money, and temptation 
would be kept farther away to speak when 
silence would be the mind of the Spirit. 

The answers brought out by thy re- 
quest, show plainly there is a like feeling 
among not a few, scattered about, and if 
a full veice would be given, many hearts 
might be cheered to know there is a_be- 
lief the Lord’s work might go on to His 
glory in the way which I believe is more 
one of trust and dependence upon Him. 
A dead form—it is nothing. May we be 
kept from the right hand or left hand 
errors. If our Father sees our Society to 
have had shaking and tossing enough to 
bring to Him and be willing to be led by 
Him in newness of life, would that its 
members might be in the place of seeing 
tye toeye. It needs more than human 
strength to stand firmly and lovingly while 
upholding what we believe truth amid so 
many conflicting voices. 

Our Lord has a right to set to what 
service He will, and if faith is kept strong, 
there will be an upholding, however unde- 
sirable the service. Undesirable, except 
_ will is to perform just the Lord’s 
will. 

Itrust I have been able to convey my 
thoughts, not as a fault-finder, but one to 
courage an entire consecration to Him, 
whom we all should know in no lower 
sense than the Saviour who has washed 
Ws and made us white in His blood. If 
any are hesitating as to the adoption of 

legating their own duties largely to one 
man, may they not step blindly on, but 
the mind of ‘the Lord be clearly dis. 
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tinguished. May Love mount higher 
and higher, while we are willing to heed 
all teachings. Righteous judgment will 
not beset aside. All glowing accounts 
of meetings are not the voice of the whole 
membership. 

The experience of a pastor in this 
meeting has been very discouraging. 

I have and do still hope others, here 
and elsewhere, will have courage to let 
their thoughts be known, for if we pray 
for real prosperity, we must be willing to 
stem the current while there is any hope 
of success. 

I am sure this is the voice of a large 
number of our most experienced Friends. 

I. 





For Friends’ Review. 


A PRESENT PERIL. 





The wild waters gushed from the lake on the 
mountains, 
The fierce torrent poured through the val- 
ley and plain, 
And thousands were borne to their death in 
a twinkling, 
And sadly a nation wailed over its slain. 


O lives there a man of such cruel indiffer- 
ence, 
That while all this havoc and ruin he saw, 
With thoughts blindly bent on his own selfish 
proht, 
Would dare build the dam on the dread 
Conemaugh ? 


But there is a torrent far deeper and stronger 
That bears down its thousands each year 
to the grave, 
Aye, on te perdition, Can no man prevent 
it 


Is law in its majesty powerless to save? 


In cots on the mountains, in homes of the 
city, 
By graves where slain victims lie under 
the sod, 
From hearts that are stricken, from lives that 
are blighted, 
The wail ot deep anguish arises to God, 


O pity these mourners! Their hopes disap- 


pointed, 
Life’s pleasure and promise all buried in 
tears ; 
The past, O how bitter! the future, so hope- 
less! 


How many the deaths they have died 
through the years! 


O God of true justice, O God of great mercy, 
For help of the needy we pray Thee arise ! 

O God of all wisdom, enlighten our people, 
And in Thine omnipotence open blind 


eyes, 
O grant the glad day may soon dawn o’er 
our nation 
When right unto victory Thy hand hath 
brought, 
When that which destroyeth life here and 
hereafter, 
The drink that intoxicates cannot be 
bought. Ss. J. F. 
Philadelphia. 





oe 





FRom scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master who can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives? 
—F. G. Whittier. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—A conference between the leaders of 
the Boulangist party was held recently at che 
residence of General Boulanger, on the Isl- 
and of Jersey. Sixty of the prominent mem- 
bers ot the party were present. 

It is stated that the Boulangist leaders de- 
bated propositions for important alterations 
in the programme of the party. 


FRANCE —The Exposition closed on the 
evening of the 6th instant, It was estimated 
that four hundred thousand persons were 
present, the largest attendance since its open- 
ing. 

It is stated that on the 2d inst. an elevator 
in which visitors to the Eiffel Tower are car- 
ried from the second stop to the summit, fell 
almost one hundred feet and thirty occupants 
were moreor less injured. It is said that instan- 
ces of loss of life during the building of the 
tower have not been made public, although 
nearly a dozen men lost their lives in the ele- 
vators. 

It is estimated that about 5,000,000 French 
people came from the provinces, and that 
their aggregate expenditure in capital was 
about 500 000.000 francs, At least 1,500,000 
foreigners visited Paris during the Exposition 
and spent 750,000,000 francs, The English 
head the foreign list with 380,000, the Bel- 
gians with 226000, the Germans with 160,- 
ooo and the Americans with 120,000. 


PORTUGAL.— Despatches received in Lis- 
bon from Lieutenant Cordon, leader of the 
Portuguese expedition in the Zambesi coun- 
tries, assert that the chiefs of the Mashoua- 
land tribes in the Valley of the Pauhame and 
the regions drained by the Umfuli and San- 
hatta rivers, and generally in all the territor- 
ies up to latitude 20, acknowledged alle- 
giance to Portugal. On the way southward 
from Zumbo the expedition passed through 
districts in which were found the ruins of old 
Portuguese forts and mines. 


Spain.—An explosion occurred on the 7th 
inst. in a dynamite factory near Bilboa, Four 
persons were killed and many were injured, 

JAPAN.—-The American ship Chesebo- 
rough, Captain Ericsson, from Hiogo via 
Hokadadi for New York, has been wrecked 
on the northern coast of Japan. Nineteenof 
her crew were drowned. 


DoMESTIC.—A coal train descending the 
mountain near Altoona, Pa., on the morning 
of the 8th inst., parted and ran into the rear of 
a gravel train. Anengine and several cars 
were demolished, and the track was torn up, 
Nearly forty men were on the gravel train, 
and most of them sustained slight injuries. 

The total subscriptions to the five millions 
guarantee fund of the New York Wold’s Fair 
has reached $2 258,061. 

A Commission, known as the United States 
and Venezuelan Claims Commission, is now 
in session in Washington to determine 
claims of citizens of the United States against 
Venezuela, presented to the former or its le- 
gation at Caracas before Eighth month Ist, 
1868, and to determine, under certain cir- 
cumstances, as to rights of third parties in 
certificates of award issued by a former simi- 
lar commission. 

The Government of Peru has authorized a 
contract for the construction of a railroad, 
either broad or narrow gauge, from the fer- 
tile and rich wine-growing districts of the 
Department of Moquegua to the port of Ilo, 
This authorization includes the right to con- 
struct any branch roads deemed desirable. 

A telegram from the City of Mexico says 
that Chinese in great numbers are arriving at 
Mazatlan, and are making their way to Cali- 
fornia and Arizona overland, 
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A telegram from Santa Fé says that one of 
the severest snow and wind storms in the his- 
tory of New Mexico prevailed during the 
4th, 5th and 6th inst., and reports are being 
received of great damage to live stock on the 
northern ranges. A number of cowboys and 
sheep herders have been lost, and it is feared 
they have perished. Allthe trains are from 
five to twelve hours late, and the snow plows 
are kept in constant operation on the Ruton 
and Glorietta Mountains, 

Several Mexican herders were frozen to 
death on the Leon, a small creek near Clay- 
ton, New Mexico, during the snow storm last 
week, Railroad men experienced great dif- 
ficulty in different cuts, which, in some places, 
were completely filied with dead cattle and 
sheep. Several cowboys who drifted off with 
herds have not been heard from, and rescu- 
ing parties are looking for them. 

The brakes of a Fifth street cable train in 
Kansas City, Missouri, refused to work as the 
train was going up hill on the afternoon of 
the oth inst. At the foot of the hill the run- 
away train collided with another train, caus- 
ing a general wreck. Four passengers and 
two train men were injured, the latter per- 
haps fatally. 

A telegram from San Juan del Norte, 
Nicaragua, says that the first sod of the 
Nicaragua Canal was turned on the morn- 
ing of the 9th inst., amid the booming of can- 
non and the cheers of thousands of spectators. 





Marriage. 


WASH BURN—NICHOLS.—At the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, Thomas B. Nich- 
ols, E. Vassalboro, Maine, Tenth mo, 30th, 
J. F. Washburn, of Worcester, Mass,, and 
Ruthanna H. Nichols. 


SHIPLEY—EMLEN.—At Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Germantown, Tenth month 17th, 
1889, Walter Penn Shipley to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Sarah Emlen, 


Died. 


MARIS.—Near Elsinore, Cal., Ninth mo. 
12th, 1889, Michael J. Maris, aged 61 years. 

He left his home in Elsinore on the morn- 
ing of his death, in usual health, He was 
noticed by a man with whom he had been 
conversing a moment before to sink down, 
A messenger was dispatched for a physician, 
also to convey to his family the news of his 
serious illness. Before either could reach 
him, he had, without outward signs of suffer- 
ing passed away as one falling into a deep 
sleep. 

The deceased was a man of industrious 
business habits; and some years ago spent a 
while in the Indian Territory, as superintend- 
ent of the Osage Indian boarding school, 
From there after a short sojourn in Kansas, 
came with his family to southern California. 
He had a positive nature and was a man of 
decided convictions, and when occasion of- 
fered was frank and fearless in expressing 
them. Especially was he pronounced on the 
temperance question, Religiously he exhibit- 
ed a truly catholic spirit. Having himself 
after much conflict been brought into spirit- 
ual freedom, he could accept as brethren all 
whom Christ had made free. And in non- 
essentials was willing to accord all the pri- 
vileges of his convictions. He was in hearty 
sympathy with the aggressive work of the 
church of to-day. His voice was frequently 
heard in public, testifying of the love of 














Christ, and His great salvation. So that 
while the “death angel” called at an un- 
looked-for moment, from the two-fold testi- 
mony of word and life, his friends have no 
doubt but that he fell asleep in Jesus, “And 
being dead yet speaketh.” “Be ye also 
ready.” 





RIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AS- 
sociation of Philadelphia.—A Confer- 
ence will be held at Twelith Street Meet- 
ing-house at 8 Pp. M., Third-day evening, 
Eleventh mo. 19, to which all interested are 
invited. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION : 


1. The Study of the Lesson. 

2. The Need of Mission Schtols, and of 
First-day Schools in general. Biblical in- 
struction of Friends’ children ; to what ex- 
tent is it given at home? 

3. The Superintendent: his position, work 
and opportunities, 





STATED MEETING OF THE WO 
men’s Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Eleventh 
month 22d, 1889, at 10.30 o’clock, A. M. 
M. M. HArnes, Secretary. 
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LOVES= 


—DIRECT TO YOU.—— 
PURCHASE FROM THE MANUFACTURER; get 


. BETTER GLOVES and 
b SAVE MONEY. 
My gloves ure made 
from selected skins, 
with the best skill, 
by the most experi- 
enced operators. 

They are perfect in 
style and fit, the most 
serviceable gloves 
made, are warranted 
and if not as repre- 
sented you can return 
them and receive back 
your money, 

A splendid Hoii- 
day or complimen- 
tary present, 


| 27 YEARS 
Before the Public 


1 offer my gloves 
for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, with assort- 
ed colors, real dog 
skin, kid ,cheverette 
and fur glovesmade 
to order if desired. 
SEND stamp for 

illustrated book 

, d * About Gloves,” 
giving full description. with prices of over fifty 
patterns, simple guide for self-measurement; thus 
enabling you to order by mail as safely as if 
measured in our store, and as perfect fit and 
satisfaction are guaranteed 


YOU TAKE NO RISKS. 


Refer to Johnstown Bank, 
American Express Co., or 
Postmaster, all of Johns- 
town, or Com’l Agencies. a2 
i JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, ts 

Johnusiown, N. ¥. 4 


SPECIAL NOTICE : 


I send a good glove 
measure Free of charge 
with above book to those 
who mention this paper 
when writing. 























@@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“ Friends’ Review.” 





BOUKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Mog 
families have an unabridged Dictionar ; Many, a 
Universal Gazetteer and ictionary ; 
some, also, a Cyclopzdia, F 

More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANTAL 


giving full information concerning HEALTH ang 
DISEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NURSING, Hyaieye, 
and WHAT TO Do IN EMERGENCIES. 

Such a book is HARTSHORNE’S PRACTICAL Hopgg. 
HOLD PHYSICIAN. 

A REVISED and MUCH IMPROVED edition of this 
work has just been published by 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
1009 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, 


Issued in one large octavo volume of 971 
with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page ona 
lates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $4; in fy 
orocco, $5. Will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Jiberal terms to solicitors, 


CONTENTS. 


1, ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: 80 pages, 
2. HYGIENE: 345 pages. 
3. DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


IL—Causes, Nature and Signs of Diseases: 
58 pages. 
Il.—Remedies: 106 pages. 
Iil.—Nursing: 40 pages. 
Part IV.—Speciai Diseases: 176 pages. 
Part V.—Accidents and Injuries: 50 pages. 
Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 
Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pages. 
INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and Injuries; Of 
Diseases; Of Accidents and Injuries; Of Poisons; 
Of Classes of Remedies; Of Sick Foods; Of Medi- 
cines and Other Remedies ; GENERAL INDEX. Glos- 
sary. 
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EVERY LADY 
WANTS %& A SILK DRESS. 


This is your op 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 

SILKS direet from 
the manufactur. 
ers to you. 

Our _ reduced 
_— bring the 

est goods within 
reach of all, 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8. selling 
direct to con: 
summers, You 
take no risk. We 
4 Warrant every 

s\ piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded, 
See our referen- 
~ We are the 

oldest Silk Manu- 
facturers in the 
U.8. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS 


for richness of 
..color, superior 
finish and weal 
ing qualities, t 
be umexcell 
by any make 
= a of Black Silks 
im the world. We offer these Dress Silks 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fram 
taise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage ) and we 
will forward you samples of all our styles free 
with prices, and you can see for yourselves. » 


O. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by ission, to First National Bank, ; 
ham National Bank Dime Savings Bank, anh es 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


we send to all parts of the U. 8. 

With each Dress Pattern we pre 

sent the buyer with 1000 ros 

Sewing Silk. and e bh 
Reenter 


Braid to bind bottom of : 


THE GOODS sitofsiteres fe.708 PREPAID 
































Eli Jay 
48 EB Univessity Ave 








